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NEW!... NEW... 
Light-Weight Comfort Shoes 


for men who 
nant the best 


FALKNER | 
& MAY’S 


FLEXI- 
FORM 


$18.50 


per pair 
Two pairs for $35.00 








Can You Feel Truly “Alive” With Ailing Feet? 


Do you know how vital “happy feet But the real story of Falkner & May 
are to glorious good health? Are vou Flexi-Form shoes is in /fhow they are 
aware that foot troubles may often nade! They have a one-piece vamp. 
bring on more. serious” threats” to 
health, energy and well-being? Entire front upper is one piece... for 
a smooth glove-like fit. High instep for 


Permaps you have felt that so-called better protection and comfort. Light- 


health shoes had to be big and heavy 
thine deity ons prt Rage egeent weight steel support in the arch... to 
af va sctise OFS » Ow ; - 

ill that is changed with Falkner & protect against “road shock” in walk 

Aion Mingt acon Shines! ing and help keep foot in correct align- 


ment despite sudden jerks or strains. 
Falkner & May Flexi-Forms are some I 


thing entirely new in comfort shoes for Made on a special scientific last (de 
men. Just look at their style! See tor signed to allow whole foot complete 
yoursell what “custom detailed” means freedom of movement)... does not 
in stvle and appearance. Slender lines clamp” the feet. Rubber heels with 

to make feet look slim and_ sleek leather “anchors.” And Flexi-Forms 
Finest top quality calf skin uppers are FULLY LEATHER LINED... for 
both light and supple. Prime leathei true comfort and luxury. You'll love 
soles for sturdy long weat em! One pai S18.50; two pairs $35.00 


SIZES IN SEOCK (by Widths AA (8 to 12), A (8 to 12) 
B 9 to 12), ¢ 614 to 12), D (6 to 12), I 6 to 1). 


COLORS: BLACK AND BRITISH TAN 
SOLD BY MAIL ONLY... MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


Mail Order to: Fitter No. 18 























PROFITS go UP when you plan year ‘round “Spring Pasture” feeding 
with a Martin Haymaker and Silo. Because Martin’s 2-Way Profit 
Feeding Plan provides palatable, nutritious, succulent hay and silage 
every day. Cut down expensive concentrates . . . provide quality 
roughage animals will eat with relish. No loafing acres. Get full 
use — the entire year — of all pasture, meadcws, forage crops in 
Martin-Made hay and silage. 


1 HAYMAKER., Makes finest pasture 
fresh hay. Conserves nature’s carotene, pro- 
teins, and other nutrients. Prevents leaching 
and shattering. 


m™ SELF-FEED HAYMAKER 

& Cattle go to the green, 
nutritious hay .. . feed 
themselves. Carting 
eliminated. Cuts labor 
costs drastically. Write 
for facts. 








2 sno. 


Have rich, carotene-filled silage all the time. Feed from fewer acres, leav- 
ing more for cash crops. Make any forage into labor-saving nutritious feed 
—easy and cheap. Supplement hay and grain—balance your ration—with 
top-quality Martin-Made silage. 


OTHER BUILDINGS. Martin's full line of modern steel buildings for the 
farm includes barns for implements and livestock, and cribs and bins for 
conditioning and storage of corn and all grains. 


“SEND COUPON TODAY 
-= 





MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 1048 Longview Avenue, Mansfield, Ohio 


Please send me in- 
formation on: 

(] Haymaker [J Silo 
[) Corn and Grain 


— - Street or RFD. 








C) Implement Stor- 
age and Livestock 
Housing City 




















































A New 


Magazine 


The Future 


Emphasis on 
Machinery 


Organics in the 
Machine Age... 


..-.Memos to Farmers 


The next issue of The Organic Farmer will reach you in 
a different dress and will, in fact, be a different magazine. 
Effective with the issue of January, 1954, The Organic 
Farmer and Organic Gardening are being combined into 
one larger—and better—magazine. (See the official notice 
of the merger on page 13 of this issue.) Now, you will 
be able to get the complete story of the organic method 
in one place and we here in Emmaus will be able to do 
a better and more conscientious job of supplying you 
with the information you need and want about the soil. 


We feel that we are making this decision with the ad- 
vance approval of our readers, for we have been asked 
why it was necessary to publish two magazines about a 
subject that was so pointed in approach and basically 
simple in application. If you are a farmer, don’t feel 
that you will want to read only half of the new magazine. 
The same appeal applies to gardener readers of Organic 
Gardening. Practically all of the articles in the new 
magazine will be written so that they will be of interest 
to all workers in the soil. 


This month we are taking an overall look at machinery 
on the organic farm. As every farmer knows, improved 
farm machinery has meant the saving of American agri- 
culture, especially over the past twenty or thirty years. 
Machinery has helped keep young people on the farm; 
it has helped save the soil; and it has kept production 
up with limited manpower. Machinery can also help 
you farm organically, more effectively and that is what 
we are going to try to show you in this issue. 


We might better say “Machines in the Organic Age,” 
for that is what we believe will be the major trend in 
the future. As more and more people realize the neces- 
sity for better soil management, so the emphasis is going 
to be on inventing machinery that can do the job, while 
also adhering to organic principles. Besides equipment 
of this type, other and even greater dividends for organi- 
culture are being amassed from the research now under- 
way in such fields as municipal composting of garbage, 
harvesting sea vegetation, and using wastes from in- 
dustrial processes. 


The Organic Farmer 
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Another point—we should like to stress in this machinery Taking Forward 
issue—is the fact that the organic movement is one with 
a future. All of us presently engaged in it realize its 1 
potential and are ready to select those scientific advance- Carefully 
ments which foster wise soil practices. However, this 

selectivity enables us to see clearly the fallacies in using 

the chemical fertilizers and sprays, constantly being 

espoused as a sign of progress in agriculture. This is 

not progress. Instead this is deceit—or rather an attempt 

to deceive nature, who, in turn, will rebel in a wrath at 

such measures. 


Steps— 


While on the topic of future accomplishments, scientists Example— 
at the University of California report progress toward Food Algae 
development of operations combining sewage disposal F Ss 
and algae farming. Drs. H. B. Gotaas and W. J. Oswald Tom Cony 
declare that research with a small, experimental pond 

confirms the suggestion of earlier laboratory work that 

such a combined operation is possible. Besides providing 

an efficient means of sewage disposal, the method would 

recover much of the nutrients of the land now being lost 

in the sea and yield large quantities of fodder for higher 

animals. In their experiments, the scientists empty 

sewage into an open holding pond, then seed the sewage 

with algae. It has been computed that in the San Fran- 

cisco Bay area, where around 300-million gallons of 

sewage are produced daily, the yield of algae by such a 

method would be about 150 tons per day. We shall keep 

you posted of further tests along these lines in future 

issues. 


Wall-board by-products treated with ammonia may be Ammonia Treat 
the new protein supplement fed to dairy cattle. An ex- for Cattle 
periment is now underway to test whether or not am- 

moniated material can be used as a partial substitute for 

protein feeds. Although we look forward to new uses for 

waste products from industrial plants, we are skeptical of 

such steps that would convert the chemically treated resi- 

due into a palatable diet for cattle. 


Each day the flow of mail coming into our office brings Unity Underlies 
in more and more encouraging reports and fills us with Organiculture 
optimism regarding the organic picture. We believe that 
this optimistic feeling can be even more firmly grounded 
with the uniting of the two magazines, The Organic 
Farmer and Organic Gardening, as previously mentioned. 
Organics is the theme—a broad theme that includes every- 
one from the operator of a thousand acre farm to the 
city dweller who only knows that he loves nature. As 
we look ahead to future gains in the organic way, it is 
truly wonderful to sit back for a few moments and take 
time to appreciate this unity, realizing the great strength 
underlying The Organic Movement. 
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Raise Yields Per Acre Up To 
227 Bu. Corn—125 Bu. Wheat—30 Tons Tomatoes 


125 Bu. Oats—5 Tons Hay—906 Bu. Potatoes 
Milk Production Increased as Much as 300% 


You, too, can get top yields from every crop you 
plant! A Sudbury Soil Test Kit shows exactly what 
<< Plant food, and how much each field needs for 

Not. Whatever crops you plan to grow. You'll have 
enough bumper yields this year—and ever after—by using 
phate nitrogen right kinds and amounts of plant food. 
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Organic soils produce wonderful re- 
sults, with proper plant foods. Lack of 
even one causes disappointment as in 
radish at the right. Test your soil! 


The first ear of 
corn was grown in 


— al 
. + 4 

Popular with Organic Farmers x lent aul, gueved 

. ~ 3 e by soil testing—pos- 

400,000 Sudbury Soil Test Kits are ® sible only when the 

now in use. Testing the soil is especially = (soil contains the 

important in organic farming because p | three essential plant 

many organic sources of nitrogen s —— & Se Se 

s sour Far 

. . ; , Be amounts. Ear 2 

the soil; easy instructions will guide you grew in soil which 

in correcting this with limestone. Also lacked py = 

, , ; P 3 in soil low in roc 

how much organic plant food to supply phosphate; No. 4 

the right amount of nitrogen; how much was potash-starved. 

rock phosphate, and potash. 
AD 3a 


No Knowledge of Chemistry Needed 
Easy as reading a thermometer! A 
0-minute test tells you more about your e e 

soil than a lifetime of farming. Even Sudbury Soil Test Kits 
your first tests will be accurate and re- 


liable, pointing the way to the best 
yields you’ve ever had. 








The Farmers deLuxe Soil Test Kit is so simple 
anyone can use it—anytime, anywhere, even out in 
the field. Complete with equipment and solutions 
for hundreds of tests for nitrogen, rock phosphate 


Better Crops Guarantee and potash. Shows whether limestone is needed 


_We are so certain you'll get bigger (pH) and how much. Costs less than 10c a test. Easy 
yields and better quality with your directions and charts for 225 crops. Lifetime welded 
Sudbury Soil Test Kit we'll refund the steel chest with luggage type carrying handle, weighs 
full purchase price anytime this year, only 121% lbs. Order now, only $29.95! 
if you don’t! 









Send No Money—Order C.O.D. plus postage 
FREE TRIAL or send check and we'll prepay, saving you 
$1.91 to $3.55,in postal charges. If not delighted, return in 10 
days for full refund. 
If you prefer, use our Easy- 
Easy-Payment Plan payment Plan. See coupon. 


a TODAY ccoccossccucsscse 


& . 
. 
® Sudbury Laboratory, Box 88, South Sudbury, Mass. 4 
: Send my Sudbury Soil Test Kit as checked below: H 
a 
4 Enclosed is $29.95; Send C.O.D. ° 
: send postpaid. plus postage. . 
. 4 
bad a 
: NOMO ccccccccccccccccccccccececcces coccesececcsccoessosecosces s 
4 s 
IK OO Dh. 2055 0dsscceccsenssesnepetseonesoobounenensentebesenn s 
4 . 
4 7 
© P.O. ..cccccecerccceccccccccocens Zone ....++ Btate ...cceeeeees ° 
oo 
SUDBURY LABORATORY > Send my Kit on Easy Payments—$4.95 plus postage on delivery, : 
Box 88, South Sudbury, Mass. : and then mail you 4 monthly payments of $6.75 each. : 
Dealers: Write for Special Offer. SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SESS SHS SEESESSSeseeseeeeees 




















Comments on Merger 


Dear Sir: 

Just want to tell you how pleased I 
am that you're going to combine The 
Organic Farmer and Organic Garden- 
ing. I think it’s an excellent idea. 

Mrs. Curtis Marvin 
Oil City, Pa. 


Approves New Magazine 


Dear Sir: 

I heartily approve of the merger I 
have just received word of. I have 
often wished that you would put it all 
together into one magazine, so that 
all of us would get the full story. The 
best of luck in the new venture. 

Ivy May Hardman 
Mannville, Florida 


Likes Combination 


Dear Sir: 

Bravo and hurrah! The combining 
of the two great little magazines is 
the right step for many reasons that 
could be cited . . . and you know just 
what they are. This logical decision 
should please your readers very much 
and will be a big advantage to your 
good advertising clients. 

Really, I am neither a farmer nor 
gardener unless my scratching around 
a few rose bushes and three or four 
fruit trees qualifies me, but I’m a 
student of good nutrition and what 
I've learned from reading your three 
publications and from the books, etc., 
advertised therein has been of great 
benefit to me. 
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It all boils down to just a common- 
sense application of God’s Natural 
Laws for the proper nutrition of His 
people—and a most serious indictment 
of all the selfish interests who would 
go to any length to keep you and me 
from learning the truth. The new 
features will be of special interest to 
me and we look forward to the arrival 
of the January issue of Organic Gar- 
dening and Farming with keen antici- 
pation. 

Edward Erskine 
Lowellville, Ohio 


Machine Requested 


Dear Sir: 

There is a machine I would like to 
see come out on the market, but one 
that won’t cost so much as a grain 
combine but will do a similar job of 
cutting, shredding and loading into a 
trailer all manner of cuttings—weeds, 
grass, hay, corn and bean stocks, and 
any other material suitable for the 
compost pile or the mulching row. 

The nearest I have seen, to what I 
want, is one of those rotary lawn 
mowers which deliver the clippings to 
one side by its own blower action. 
These blades have a turned-up plate 
behind the cutter edge which causes 
a blower suction from the surface of 
the ground thus gathering up any 
light, loose material such as leaves 
and grass clippings. But the openings 
are free to throw the mulch material 
to the wind. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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M-E ROTARY TILLERS do a wonderful soil- 

rking, soil-building job! Gardeners 
and growers everywhere—truck farm- 
ers, florists, nurserymen, fruit grow- 
ers, many others — acclaim it the fin- 
est equipment they've ever used! 


NEW! The ME 





PATENTS PENDING 
Small in Size and Price -But MAN! 
What a Job it Does! 


Greatest little power tool ever made 
for home gardeners! Tills, cultivates, 
weeds, mulches — easy to handle in 
small plots, corners, close to shrubs. 
Big 24 HP engine, big 16 in., or 20 in. 
swaths, M-E’s famous universal non- 
winding tines (guaranteed against 
breakage). Attachments available soon. 
See your M-E Dealer for demonstra- 
tion and full details today! 
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No Other Power Equipment Does So 


22.) MANY Jobs So Easily and So Welll 





ROTARY TILLER 


NOW YOU CAN DO your hardest job in one operation . .. Do many 
jobs with one machine! Prepare a perfect seedbed quickly ana 
easily . . . improve the soil at the very same time! Cultivate, weed, 
and compost, too, without adding attachments or changing tines! 







M-E NOT ONLY SAVES TIME AND LABOR IN WORKING SOIL — it also 
can save you hours and dollars in dozens of ways with fifteen 
“plug-in” attachments for year ‘round jobs! 


AND REMEMBER THIS: M-E Rotary Tillers are properly powered, 
precision-built, scientifically developed . . . the ONLY rotary tiller 
with variable wheel and rotor speeds for controlled soil aggrega- 
tion . . . the only one with universal, non-winding, self-sharpening 
tines — guaranteed against breakage. See your M-E dealer for a 
demonstration soon! 


g| % FREE BOOKLET! Fully itiustrated, tells story 
of Rotary Tillage, shows complete M-E line. 

Ask your M-E Dealer or write 
M-E, 325 Marion St., South Milwavkee, Wis. 
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E: ROTARY TILLERS 


Milwaukee Equipment Mfg. Co., So. Milwaukee, Wis 
Subsidiary Food Machinery & Chemica! Corp. 
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eas valuable WOOD CHIDS 
ITCHBURC (fHIPPER 














with a 





STABLE 
BEDDING 





Maple Brush, Straight Green and Dry Slabs (Pine), Pine Board Butts, 
Blades, set 4”. Serrated Blades, set’. Serrated Blades, set 4". 








new life to young trees, and convert trated Fitchburg Chipper Folder. 
waste wood into valuable wood chips You will find quotations from USDA 
which have many uses on the farm. publications, ways to earn extra 
Wood chips provide a worthy sub- money with a Fitchburg Chipper, 
stitute for more expensive materials technical data on the Chipper, dia- 
used for mulch, poultry litter, and grams, specifications, types and mod- 


You can thin out your woodlots, give your farm. Send for the new, illus- I 


co 
th 


stable bedding. els available, etc. su 
Learn how you can produce low- Send the handy coupon below for et 
cost wood chips from waste wood on your FREE copy! - 

Oo 


— THE COUPON TODAY! 


FITCHBURG ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Dept. Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
Please send me the new Fitchburg Chipper Folder. 
1 am interested in Wood Chips for: 
(0 Soil enrichment [) Garden or berry mulch 
— (Stable bedding [J] Fruit tree mulch 
0 Poultry litter () Farm roads, field lanes 
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Organics in the wintertime 


ee . 


Humus acts.as a weather conditioner for 
the soil and protects it from deep freeze. 


terrific line of research was 
A done a few years ago that should 
convince those who are hovering on 
the borderline of decision that there 
is more to the organic method of 
farming than meets the eye. It was 
summarized in a paper entitled Veg- 
etation and Frozen Soils by Leon 
Lassen and E. N. Munns at a meeting 
of the American Geophysical Union, 
Washington, D. C., in April, 1947. 
But only recently did it come to my 
attention. The whole theme of the 
paper is that the more humus that is 
in the soil, the softer is the ice that 
forms in the wintertime. In view of 
the magnitude of recent floods all 
over the country this is a point of 
tremendous significance. There can 
be no question that if a large amount 





This editorial is being reprinted from the May, 
1951, issue because of its timely message. 
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J. I. Rodale 


of organic matter is applied to the 
soil all over the country, let us say 
if all the organic matter that is now 
wasted were to be used as a fertilizer, 
the soil would become so spongy and 
would hold so much of the rain 
waters that there would be a tremen- 
dous reduction in the amount of 
floods. Floods would be reduced to 
such an extent that they would cease 
to be a problem. It is just plain com- 
mon sense. It can be seen on hundreds 
of farms where the organic method is 
practiced. Yet in the consideration 
of the question of floods and in the 
spending of billions of dollars for 
control projects this point seems to 
be completely overlooked. 

The whole flood problem changes 
with the seasons. Entirely different 
factors are involved in the summer 
and in the winter. 

When it rains in spring or summer 








and the soil is spongy, there will be 
little trouble about absorbing most 
of it. Where chemical fertilizers have 
been used and the soil is impoverish- 
ed of organic matter, much of the 
rainwater will wash off the land into 
the creeks and rivers and you then 
have floods. We, and many other or- 
ganic farmers, as well, have found, 
that we can take care of all the sum- 
mer rains. This is especially true 
also when contour farming practices 
are followed. But in the winter 
when the ground freezes we do lose 
some water when there are rains or 
the snow melts. Now comes the work 
of Lassen and Munns which proves 
that the organic farmer loses much 
less water in the winter than those 
who neglect to give the soil its or- 
ganic matter requirements. It is a 
most interesting observation. 


Soil Structure 


It has been found that different 
kinds of ice form in the soil depend- 
ing on the state of the soil insofar 
as its structure is concerned. 

Let me quote from the paper men- 
tioned above: 

“Frost structure is the real deter- 
minant of the winter infiltration ca- 
pacity of a soil. Post and Dreibelbis 
reporting on frost studies made from 
1939 to 1942 describe three types of 
frost structure. Where the soil had 
more than three inches of frost, they 
found that the structure was char- 
acterized by an extremely dense com- 
plex formation of a great many thin 
ice lenses—‘small crystals.’ This type 
they called ‘concrete.’ This structure 
was prevalent in bare soils or in those 
with a sparse vegetal cover. It usually 
occurred in soils previously frozen 
and thawed or in soil settled by a 
heavy rain. They stated, ‘It can be 
assumed that the imperviousness of a 
deep, frozen soil is not due entirely 
to depth of freezing but it may be 
partially ascribed to its concrete type 
of structure.’ 
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“Post and Dreibelbis also recog- 
nized two other structure types, the 
‘honeycomb’ and ‘stalactite.’ These 
were more common under shallow 
freezing conditions. The ‘honeycomb’ 
type had a loose porous structure that 
was easily broken into pieces. It ex- 
isted under shallow freezing condi- 
tions such as are usually found in 
early winter. It is the common type 
found in pasture and meadow soils 
full of grass roots where soils are 
highly aggregated. ‘Stalactite’ for- 
mations were usually found associated 
with ‘honeycomb’ structures in mead- 
ow and pasture soils and were formed 
during a refreeze of partially thawed 
‘honeycomb’ structure. 


“Somewhat similar observations on 
frost structure are reported by Belo- 
telkin from the Gale River Ex- 
perimental Forest in northern New 
Hampshire during the winters of 
1938, 1939, and 1940. It was noted 
that ‘moisture present in litter, hu- 
mus and upper layers of mineral soil 
formed snow-like crystals.’ Soils in 
open fields, on the other hand, began 
freezing solidly for several days at a 
time early in the freezing season. 

“In early February, 1947, studies of 
frost in soils were made by H. F. 
Morey and Sidney Weitzman of the 
Forest Service near Ithaca, N. Y., and 
later by L. Lassen and H. F. Morey 
near Coshocton, Ohio. Particular at- 
tention was paid to the type of frost 
structure formed in compacted soils 
and as affected by the humus contain- 
ed in the soils. When humus was in- 
corporated in the soil the frost struc- 
ture was either honeycomb, stalactite, 
or both. 

“A large number of observations 
on the structure of frost were made 
during January and February of 1946. 
In open areas of New England the 
frost was either of a solid or concrete 
type of structure from the surface 
down to its full depth of penetration, 
or of a loose structure in the upper 
three or four inches and solid at the 
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greater depths. The concrete typé 
usually occurred in cultivated fields 
and the loose type in meadows where 
abundant humus occurred. Only occa- 
sionally was a concrete type of struc- 
ture found in a wooded area where 
there was an appreciable depth of 
organic matter. The exceptions were 
on spruce flats with high water tables 
where the soil was frozen rather solid- 
ly to depths in excess of 12 inches. 

“Frost has a tendency to form a 
honeycomb structure in soils contain- 
ing considerable humus. It is be- 
lieved that the incorporation of or- 
ganic matter into a mineral soil by 
natural processes causes sticking to- 
gether of the soil particles, thereby 
increasing the non-capillary pores of 
the finer-textured soils. Dreibelbis and 
Post noted that the reduction of per- 
colation rates was more marked in 
finer grained than in coarse textured 
frozen soils. Since coarse textured 
soils as a rule contain larger and more 
non-capillary pores than fine textured 
soils, it is possible that soil structure 
as influenced by organic matter is 
also a factor in the determination of 
frost structure. 

“Support is lent to this belief by the 
fact that organic matter which is not 
affecting the soil structure but spread 
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over the surface does not in itself pre- 
vent the deep penetration of frost 
nor the formation of a concrete type 
of frost structure. Compacted soils 
have a solid or concrete type of frost. 
In the winter observations of the past 
three years, all soils from which the 
humus was largely depleted contained 
the concrete type of frost. So also did 
all compacted soils with humus such 
as were found in heavily grazed pas- 
tures, meadows and woodlots, or in 
hay lands in which tractors had been 
used. Concrete type frost was also 
found in old roadways, foot paths, in 
skidways and in logging roads. 

“Post and Dreibelbis reported that 
frost penetration in the open areas 
was greatest under wheat and least 
under pasture. Only traces of frost 
were found in a woodland soil under 
second growth oak and hickory. 

“The preliminary analysis of the 
1947 Forest Service data further indi- 
cated the beneficial influence of hu- 
mus on frost penetration. Frost pene- 
tration was consistently less where the 
soils had a deep layer of humus. In 
every case where the humus exceeded 
three to four inches in depth, the frost 
penetration was less than the humus 
depth. The data also indicate that 
with similar cover types frost penetra- 
tion is considerably greater in com- 
pacted than in undisturbed soils. 


“The presence of soil frost in the 
snow melt period helps determine 
run-off. If a concrete type of frost 
structure continues through the melt 
period, it will prevent all infiltration. 
If such frost melts downward from the 
surface, the storage capacity of the soil 
is limited to the depth free of ice. 
Thus practically 100 per cent of the 
available water is at hand for run-off. 
In any event, surface flow will occur 
whenever the rate and volume of 
snow melt and rainfall exceeds the 
limited soil storage capacity and rate 
of lateral outflow through the un- 
frozen soil. 


“A relation between the humus con- 





tent of the soil and frost persistence 
is believed to exist. 

“Vegetation plays an important role 
in determining soil-frost character- 
istics. The authors have believed that 
possibly the greatest influence is that 
exerted by the decomposing organic 
matter, but a recent study by Ander- 
son (1947) suggests that the cover 
itself may be exceedingly important 
in delaying frost. Thus he found that 
freezing in bare soil began at 31.3 de- 
grees, and under a light grass at 29 
degrees. Freezing did not take place 
within a dense brush cover. 

“Unpublished data of the Soil Con- 
servation Service from Cohocton, New 
York, lend further evidence on the 
contribution of frozen soil to run-off. 
In 1941, the run-off from three small 
cultivated watersheds was directly re- 
lated to the extent of the frost in the 
soil. Thus in one drainage where only 
25 per cent of the area contained frost 
during the melt period, the run-off 
amounted to only 12 per cent of the 
available water. Where the frost was 
found on 93 per cent of the area, the 
run-off was 53 per cent. Thus the 
presence of frost over extensive areas 
in a small drainage increased the run- 
off from three to four times. 

“These findings also suggest that 
certain assertions and beliefs so fre- 
quently encountered are largely er- 
roneous. For example, we often hear 
that heavy rains on deep snow on 
frozen ground are the common cause 
of floods. Some reason that because 
some soil may be frozen, all ground 
is frozen when thaws come; others 
believe that all frozen soil inhibits 
the entrance of water. Such ideas in 
wide circulation today indicate how 
willingly many are misled when their 
experience is limited to casual obser- 
vations. 

“The investigations reported upon 
as to the relations of soils and cover 
to frost in the soil are far from com- 
plete. They do stress the need of many 
others before hydrologists can fully 
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explain some of the phenomena as- 
sociated with winter run-off. Because 
the soil frost problem is so largely a 
soils problem, hydrologists should 
prevail upon soils men to investigate 
the phenomena more fully.” 

Very little comment is needed, as 
the report shows conclusively that the 
nature and extent of ice and frost 
in the ground depends upon the 
amount of organic matter which it 
contains. The organic farmer, there- 
fore, is very well situated in regard to 
having a soil that contains enough 
humus to retard much formation of 
ice. Thus he has less run-off of water 
and his land thaws out much earlier 
in the spring, both features being a 
tremendous edge over his chemical 
fertilizing neighbors, especially over 
the long-pull. Studies now should be 
made on the effect of chemical fer- 
tilizers used in the soil on freezing 
and ice formation. 

An important observation that can 
be made is that land should not be 
plowed in the fall and left bare over 
the winter. It will tend to form ice 
deeper and more concrete. Keep a 
vegetative cover over the soil in this 
period. This also prevents some kil- 
ling of earthworms due to freezing. 

With regard to the last statement 
quoted, that, “hydrologists should 
prevail upon soils men to investigate 
the phenomena more fully,” let them 
not overlook a study of the organic 
method of farming. And to those who 
wish to practice the organic method, 
let me say, that green manure crops 
alone are not sufficient to maintain, 
let alone to build the organic matter 
content of the soil. —The farmer must 
seek beyond the confines of his own 
farm to secure organic wastes such as 
corncobs, spoiled hay, leaves, brew- 
ery wastes, sea-weed if he is near a 
large body of water, and hundreds of 
other kinds of residue organic mat- 
ter which are to be had free for the 
hauling. Their value to him in 
dozens of ways are incalculable. 
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THANK YOU! 


Qur announcement last month that "Organic Gardening" and "The 
Organic Farmer" would be merged into one magazine brought an 
overwhelming stamp of approval in the form of thousands of 
renewal and gift subscriptions. 


You have our warm thanks for your generous support, and for the 
letters so many of you have written to praise the merger. 


The following are typical comments: 


"You are wise to combine the two as they really are one in 
purpose."—C.P.W., Los Angeles 35, Calif. 


"The idea of combining the two publications is splendid, and 
should please every subscriber."—B.H.T., Valley Park, Mo. 


"Your announcement of the combination is great news."—C.F.V., 
Cleveland 28, Ohio 


We're moving ahead fast. The January issue of the new magazine 
"ORGANIC GARDENING AND FARMING" is already on the press, and it 
fulfills our promise to present information important to gar- 
dener, farmer, and all interested in better nutrition. 

Here are a few of the exceptionally interesting articles you 
will read in the January issue: 





"Georgia's Governor Farms with Rock Fertilizer." 
"Poison on Tap"—startling facts about fluoridation of water. 


"Organic Experimental Farm"——unique testing ground. 
"Playground to Truck Garden"—making money out of a small 
plot. 

"Who Pays for Agricultural Research?"—this will shock you. 
"Plug Planting"—a remarkable method for improving lawns. 


PLUS many other exclusive articles and valuable departments. 


IMPORTANT 
Because this issue has been unavoidably late in reaching you, 
our Special Rate offer has been extended until January 15, 1954. 
We will accept renewal and gift subscriptions at the old rates 
until then. So—if you have not yet done so, I sincerely urge 
you to fill in and mail the order form on the following page. 








Best Wishes for a Happy Holiday Season! 


Sincerely, 
ROBERT RODALE 
Executive Editor 





Act Now! Only A Few Days Left! 


SPECIAL OFFER EXTENDED TO JANUARY 15, 1954 





You can take advantage of present low subscription rates by 
acting promptly. 





Present rate NEW RATE for 
for one magazine combined magazine 
1 year —$ 3.00 1 year —$ 4.00 
3 years— 7.00 3 years— 10.00 
5 years— 10.50 5 years— 16.50 


Until January 15, 1954, your own renewal and your Christmas 


gift subscriptions for the new combined magazine will be | 


accepted at the present rate in force for just one magazine. 
Here's an opportunity to bring the inspiring story of the 
Organic Method to friends, acquaintances, relatives, your doc- 
tor, dentist and others. 


AND NOTE HOW MUCH YOU CAN SAVE ON LONGER-TERM SUBSCRIPTIONS: 


as much as $6.00 over a 5-year term!...and you are protected 
against possible future rate increases. SEND YOUR ORDER IN NOW! 





Your Own Renewal Subscription: please check 

term desired: 
My name ( ) 1 year —$ 3.00 
Address ( ) 3 years— 7.00 
( ) 5 years— 10.50 

















Send "Organic Gardening and Farming" for the period checked, 
as my Christmas gift to: 


























1. Name ( ) 1 year —$ 3.00 
Address ( ) 3 years— 7.00 

( ) 5 years— 10.50 

2. Name ( ) 1 year —$ 3.00 
Address ( ) 3 years— 7.00 

( ) 5 years— 10.50 

3. Name ( ) 1 year —$ 3.00 
Address ( ) 3 years— 7.00 

( ) 5 years— 10.50 





(Please write additional names on another sheet of paper, and 
attach to this form.) 


Sign Gift Card from 
I enclose $ in payment for the above subscriptions at 
the rates I have checked. 
FILL IN AND MAIL today to: 
"Organic Gardening and Farming," Emmaus, Pa. (Dept. TH) 
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Our natural “wild” crop 





A look about the countryside will show the acres 
of untouched vegetation still to be harvested. , 


o our farmer ancestors, fertilizing 
ii the land was little more than 
spreading barnyard manure, either 
thickly to be plowed under, or lightly 
as a top-dressing for meadows or grow- 
ing crops. That was all very well, and 
we have still much to learn, and more 
to do, about efficient manure hand- 
ling. 

It is also true, that many soils are 
in need of mineral substances, lime 
and phosphate, that the vegetable 
residues of the barnyard do not ade- 
quately supply. Aside from these, and 
all the residues of cultivation and live- 
stock raising, there are large quanti- 
ties of vegetable wastes—the natural 
growths or wild crops—on land that 
is neither cropped nor pastured. 

It is really nonsense to talk of a 
shortage or insufficiency of organic 
materials as long as we do not make 
use of but a fraction of what we have. 
There are, of course, regions of very 
good farming country and intensive 
cultivation, where about every square 
inch of the land is made to produce 
its maximum crop. But there are 
equally large, possibly larger, areas 
where the acreage of abandoned and 
semi-abandoned land not used in any 
way is astonishing. 

Taking the country over, it is 
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Archer P. Whallon 


doubtful if much over a half of the 
so-called improved farm land is fully 
cropped, and it is more than an aver- 
age good farm that does not have 
some waste land. Compared with the 
crowded peopies of the Far East and 
Western Europe, Americans do not 
know what intensive cultivation is. 

For our present interest, it should 
be understood that this waste or idle 
land does not include mountain land, 
deserts, sterile sand and eroded hills, 
but rather level land on which there 
grows year after year a heavy growth 
of vegetation, marsh grass, weeds, 
brush and small timber. Now the 
question ariseés—can we not have some 
practical way of harvesting this wild 
plant crop and making use of it in 
compost and humus to improve the 
tilled fields in the immediate prox- 
imity. 

Up to the present, it would have 
seemed to most farmers that the har- 
vesting of this material for use as a 
fertilizer or land conditioner would 
not be a paying proposition. They 
might, with some misgivings, have 
plowed under fair hay crops to im- 
prove the land, but to harvest a crop 
on one field and transport and spread 
it out on another, would have seemed 
the height of folly. But now the situa- 


tion has changed, for rela- 
tively recent developments 
in the line of materials 
handling equipment 
should completely alter | 
this outlook. 

Much of this unused land 
is marsh or swamp from 
which water does not drain 
early enough in the spring 
for the land to be plowed 
and a crop grown, although 
there are about two months 
in mid-summer when it is 
dry and hard enough to 
hold up a tractor and har- 
vesting machine. Some of it 
is pasture land, but often 
it does not carry but a frac- 
tion of the animal popula- 
tion that it could. In other 
areas, the vegetation is un- 
palatable to livestock. 

Many swamps where cat- 
tails grow thickly in two 
feet of water in the early 
spring are dry and hard by 
late July and August. This 
land is usually level, with 
the exception of small sur- 
face irregularities, and could be easily 
fitted for mechanical harvesting. If 
some cheap and rapid way could be 
found to gather and transport the 
annual crop of rank vegetation that 
has gone back to the land for so many 
years, where it was not needed, to 
other lands deficient in humus—pos- 
sibly on the very same farm—a lot of 
the farmer’s fertilizer and soil im- 
provement problems would be solved. 

Across the road from where I live, 
I can look over a 280 acre farm, less 
than half of which is under cultiva- 
tion, and no livestock are kept. There 
are over 140 acres of marsh muck, 
about 20 acres of it now in pepper- 
mint. 

Some years ago, when the farm was 
under different ownership, I once at- 
tempted to find a cow and calf, the 
only animals pastured on that whole 
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Photo by Bob Taylor 


Modern equipment will make the harvesting 
of ‘‘wild’’ crops a relatively simple job and 
afford additional sources of organic material. 


expanse, something not easy to do 
with the marsh grass higher than my 
head. Since then, for a few years the 
land was more heavily pastured, but 
never more than a small fraction of its 
carrying capacity, and for forty years 
nearly all of this heavy plant growth 
has gone back to the land. 

This farm is not very different from 
thousands of others, and it is a safe 
bet to say that in such states as Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and sev- 
eral others, over a third of the farm 
land is neither cropped nor fully pas- 
tured. Over all this territory, the 
quantity of waste vegetable matter, 
potential compost and humus, is 
enormous. 
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Much of this low land growth is of 
little value for feeding hay. Grandad 
may have “starved the cattle through 
the winter” on marsh hay and corn 
stalks and subdued his high-lived and 
refractory colts with “plenty of marsh 
hay and picw points,” but grandson 
has no colts, and with plenty of alfalfa, 
knows that feeding marsh grass would 
but attenuate the milk check. There 
is still some low income markets for 
some of the lowland vegetation as 
packing hay, but this seems to be 
passing, and much of the marsh 
growth contains too much weed and 
brush growth to be salable for that 
purpose. 

The mixed grass, weed and brush 
growth would, however, be the more 
valuable as compost and humus form- 
ing material. Swamp and marsh vege- 
tation can be used for this purpose, 
and also for crop mulches, with little 
danger of noxious weed contamina- 
tion, as most marsh plants do not 
mature seed until late in the season, 
and by far the larger number of them 


will not long survive in upland soils. 

The question suggested is, would it 
pay to harvest this wild crop for its 
organic plant food value, and is there 
any practical way of doing it? A few 
years ago, the answer would have had 
to have been—no—but today, mechan- 
ical inventions and agricultural en- 
gineering developments make such a 
practice feasible. 

The new machines that make such 
a large scale development of organic 
soil improvement possible are, in the 
broadest sense, materials handling 
equipment — wide-cut swathers and 
mowers, the field chopper or forage 
harvester, green crop harvesters, side- 
delivery loaders, and _ self-unloading 
wagons and trucks. Many of these 
have a speed and working capacity 
beyond the imagination of our horse- 
working ancestors. 

The swather, originally designed 
for use in the windrow system of grain 
combining, has been found to be a 
valuable adjunct of all kinds of green 
crop harvesting, where it has, to some 


“Not touched by human hands” will be the byword as machines speed up the collecting 


and spreading of organic matter. 
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extent, superseded the conventional 
field mower. This machine, cutting 
a swath from 10 to 16 feet, whether 
self-propelled or tractor-drawn, gets 
over the ground in a hurry. One can 
imagine, too, that we will eventually 
have machines comparable in size to 
the Russian steppe mower that cuts a 
swath over thiry feet wide. 

An alternative to these swathers 
and wide-cut mowers, the rotary disc, 
bladed, or saw stalk and brush cutters 
are desirable for cutting heavy weeds 
and brush that ordinary sickle-bar 
mowers cannot handle. Some of the 
larger machines of this type will sub- 
due a heavy growth over ten feet wide. 
Where this type of cutter is used, the 
cut material is usually left on the 
ground where it falls, but there is no 
reason why it could not be raked up 
and transported and spread on other 
land. 

Someday it will be generally recog- 
nized that the field chopper or forage 
crop harvester is just about the most 
revolutionary machine in farm man- 
agement that ever happened. The full 
implication of this simple idea of re- 
ducing vegetable material to a con- 
veniently handled form is just begin- 
ning to be appreciated; it makes large 
scale organiculture possible. 

Some few farmers are running the 
field chopper over straw swaths left by 
a combine, blowing the cut straw back 
on the land. Although it would seem 
the better practice to have a straw cut- 
ter attached to the combine, the use 
of the separate field chopper is a prac- 
tical alternative. Both methods result 
in a cut straw which will settle in the 
stubble and not be troublesome in a 
following crop. 

So far, apparently nothing has been 
done by way of making use of the field 
chopper to harvest waste land vegeta- 
tion for compost or mulch use, but 
the possibilities of such use are obvi- 
ous. Such use could only be practical 
with the employment of large self- 
unloading and spreading trucks and 





wagons. The more recent invention, 
the side unloading or distributing 
box, designed to deliver chopped feed 
to cattle feeding racks, might in some 
instances be particularly convenient 
and efficient. With such outfits, two 
men could build large compost piles, 
or cover areas of growing crops with 
a mulch in a single day—a job our 
grandfathers, with their small tools 
and horse-drawn equipment, could 
not have accomplished in a month. 

There are, of course, large areas of 
better farming land—where nearly all 
of the territory is used for crop pro- 
duction. For these regions, organic 
soil conditioning and renewal would 
have to depend on the by-products 
and residues of cash crops. This is 
quite another matter, but can be ac- 
complished by the production of cash 
crops of which the salable product is 
high in value but small in material 
bulk—essential oils and high priced 
seeds—in combination with the grow- 
ing of grasses and legumes that leave 
a heavy topsoil-filling and deep sub- 
soil-penetrating root growth in the 
land. 

But there are large areas of mixed 
land, alternating hill and level terri- 
tory, swamp and high land, and in 
these regions there will continue to be 
big fields of so-called waste land, 
swamps and marshes, that cannot be 
sufficiently drained for crop produc- 
tion for years to come, if at all. Much 
of this land can be made to yield a 
profit by furnishing organic material 
for the tilled fields—there is no sense 
of having swamp jungles and starved 
fields on the same farm. 

To our grandfathers, the idea of 
harvesting a natural crop for its fer- 
tilizer value would have seemed ridic- 
ulous—and to them, it would have 
been impossible. To our grandchil- 
dren, it will be commonplace. Such a 
practice will call for the use of big 
expensive machines—but they will be 
the same machines used in harvesting 
cultivated crops; there will be no ad- 
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also, would often come in a slack sea- 
son between grain combining and 
corn picking or fall crop harvesting. 
Of course, this idea of moving or- 
ganic material from one field where 
it is not needed to another where it is 
will cost something; it will not be as 





quick and easy as dumping a fertilizer 
bag in a drill hopper. But will it not 
be easier, in terms of “folding money,” 
than paying an annual tribute to the 
chemical industry of fifty to eighty 
dollars a ton for something that will 
eventually do the soil more harm than 
good? 





impressed guests 


Visitors to organic farms get their eyes opened 
to the real facts about organicultural life. 


Tow and then the organic experi- 
N mental farm in Emmaus, Penn- 
sylvania, is visited by farmers who use 
chemicals on their own acreages but 
who want to see the organic method 
in action. Needless to say, they are 
impressed with the results and their 
visits are heartily encouraged. 

A recent issue of Mother Earth, 
Journal of The Soil Association in 
England, contained accounts of tours 
to organic farms by representatives 
of the chemically-dominated school of 
agricultural theory. One such visitor, 
a stockbreeder, inspected a 594-acre 
organic farm near Shrewsbury and 
observed that “the bare recital of 
statistics doesn’t show the quality of 
the livestock. The brightness of the 
straw, the fragrance of the green hay, 
the mangold-like size of the fodder 
beet, the clean land, and the cheerful 
workmen are some features by which, 
in a few hours on a winter afternoon, 
a farm can be judged.” 

Although dubious about the eco- 
nomics both of compost-making with 
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vegetable wastes and of hay-making 
with tripods, he agreed that there was 
a margin for labor costs “when one is 
cutting out an annual expenditure on 
fertilizers of 1,200 pounds ($3,360), 
while of the quality of hay there is 
not the slightest doubt.” 

Since the visiting stockbreeder has 
been told of decreased production 
that arises from not using chemicals, 
he asked the organic farmer about 
profits. The answer was that produc- 
tion was greater, besides his crops 
being more valuable. The yearling 
heifers were blooming on good oat 
straw and mixed cereals—a diet which 
the stockbreeder would have thought 
“much less than desirable.” 

After his tour, the visitor was well 
able to appreciate the organic farm- 
er’s comment—“Not for anything 
would I now go back.” 

Inviting others to take a tour of 
your organic farm is a wonderful way 
to spread the word and impress these 
welcome guests with the results of 
organiculture. 
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what you need 
to farm organically 


Some people can farm with a pointed stick or a 
machette, but the going is a lot easier and the results 
a lot better if you have the tools to do a good farming 
job. Perhaps we should say a good organic farming 
job—for by selecting the proper equipment you can 
practice organic principles more easily. Pictured on 
these pages are some of the basic machines needed by 
organic farmers and some of the newer pieces of equip- 
ment that have lately been designed for use by con- 
servation-minded farmers. 





Rotary mowers do an excellent 
job of chopping weed and green 
manure growth into short 
lengths. Decay of a rotary 
mowed mulch is speedily ac- 
complished. 


Rotary mowing is often a neces- 
sary adjunct to use of a Graham 
plow or similar chisel tillers. 
Unless heavy growth is chopped 
for them into short lengths, it 
may clog the teeth of the plows. 
Rotary mowing also makes the 
going easier for rototillers. 








Many conservation-minded 
farmers are swinging to the use 
of large and powerful disks in- 
stead of moldboard plows. Large 
disks have been used for many 
years in the wheat belt, but they 
are becoming more popular 
among Eastern and Southern 
farmers. 


Here is another form of sub- 
surface tiller. Large sweeps help 
to sever plant roots and break 
up the soil between blades. 
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The surface tiller is another 
implement whose use is spread- 
ing from its original habitat— 


the wheat belt. It doesn’t bury 
organic material, but leaves it 
to protect the soil’s surface. 
Subsurface tillers are most prac- 
tical in dryland regions. 





Cans en ae. - ee ie 
Subsoiling is one practice that could immedi- 
ately increase the yields and profits of many 
farmers if its practice were more widespread. 
Hardpans are hard to see, and consequently 
are often ignored. 
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Mechanization of manure handling is impor- 
tant to many organic farms that handle many 
tons of manure and other wastes annually. 
Manure loaders and spreaders can also be 
used to handle sawdust, cobs and other or- 
ganic materials often used on organic farms. 












Forage harvesters are a recent innovation 
that are being utilized in the grass farming 
revolution—and can even be used in direct 
organic farming applications. You can use a 
forage harvester to collect mulch material 
for specialty farming and to collect material 
for composting. 
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XX 


Modern heavy equipment is helping many 
farmers avoid burning brush. Track-laying 
tractors, contrary to what many would think, 
compact the soil less than wheeled tractors, 

because their weight is evenly distributed. 
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Disking will slice and stir up the soil leaving 
the matter on the surface. Notched disks are 
now used for trashy ground, ripping up old ] 
sod, and reclaiming range and flooded lands. 





Grinders and shredders have found for them- 
selves a firm place in the organic farming 
picture—especially where the decomposition 
of organic materials must be hastened. They 
can convert leaves, corn cobs and garbage 
into fine and readily compostible potential 
humus. 
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_farmer’s lament -— 


I like being shoved around 
Jack Van Clute 


don’t mind being shoved around. 
| I did once, that’s why I got on a 
small acreage out here away from the 
city. But the shoving kept on. First, a 
neighbor’s goat dropped three kidlets, 
too many to take care of and would 
I take one? I would and it turned 
out to be a Nubian milker. We had 
to drink its milk to learn what we'd 
been missing al] this time. 

Then the wife said we should have 
some poultry, so I got some Leghorns 
which gave her the idea that we ought 
to have some ducks and some geese 
to go with them and when she gets an 
idea—well, I got the squawkers and 
come to like hearing them gabbling 
around. Next the boy wanted a horse 
to ride and some prize rabbits to show 
at the 4-H Club fair so went in for 
a dapple gray and a dozen hutches 
with flop-eared inmates. Then the 
wife said it looked out of kilter for 
country folks to be living on goat milk 
and poultry and rabbits alone when 
steak and maybe some home-cured 
ham could be raised on the place, 
another idea that saw a steer and two 
young porkers installed before the 
week was out. And now things really 
did begin to pile up—poultry and rab- 
bit litter and goat, horse, steer and pig 
droppings. I was for going back to 
the city when a neighbor came down 
the hill and headed me off. He had a 
copy of The Organic Farmer maga- 
zine which the wife grabbed off and 
sat down to read without a word for 
once. 


The neighbor said if I wanted to 
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get rid of the fertilizer he would be 
glad to haul it away. “I won’t charge 
you a cent for hauling,” he said. “And 
if you’d’’—but the wife broke in then 
with, “It says here, Pete, that all farm 
waste, even garbage, can be used for 
fertilizer. I got an idea”—I knew I was 
stuck again—“Pete, you can get vege- 
table cuttings at the market a mile 
down the road, and if you'll haul every 
day or so I'll tend to garbage disposal, 
I'll bury it in the garden.” The neigh- 
bor looked surprised, as though he'd 
lost out somewhere. 

From then on my job was cut out. 
On coming home from work, I’d hop 
in the truck and pick up cuttings be- 
fore the market closed for the day— 
while the wife was burying garbage in 
the garden. The cuttings went to 
poultry, goats and rabbits and what 
they didn’t eat went into a garden 
pit. And with buried garbage, chicken 
and rabbit litter and stable waste that 
garden boomed so that the next idea 
was a deep freeze which I didn’t mind 
half as much as the grocer did. Except 
for coffee, sugar and spices we just 
about raised everything else on the 
place. But we feel that we’re only 
fairly well started. I can see that we're 
headed for a big farm, an idea I ex- 
pect to hear any time now, and let it 
come. What we've done here can be 
done on any big farm, and I don’t 
mind being shoved around if it lands 
me in a bigger field. That neighbor 
with his copy of The Organic Farmer 
—I wish he had called sooner. 
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/ Machinercoi 


Ernest Colwell 


nly little more than a century 
has passed since the invention 
of the first farm machine. Yet in that 
time agriculture has developed farther 
and faster than in all the thousands 
of years previous. 

Our long-ago ancestors were hunt- 
In 1899, mechanized farming got a big push ers, killing their food with stones, 
from the Emerson foot-lift sulky, which gave sticks and bare hands, until they dis- 
the driver an easy way to lift the plow bot- covered certain plants were good to 
erica cma eat. And when they found they could 

eS grow their own food, farming was 
woe born. 

Every complex machine we use to- 
day had its genesis in the first scratch- 
ing stick one of these cave-man farm- 
ers used to plant his seed. Over several 
thousand years this developed into the 
hoe—the design and operation of f 
which, incidentally, changed very lit- 
tle until three or four years ago, when 
a pneumatic hoe was developed in 
California. Likewise, a flint blade in 
a wooden handle was the first crude 
sickle which finally became a scythe. 

Around 1800 B.C., recent archaeol- 
ogical excavations show, the first 
plows—probably drawn by man, but 
possibly by a beast of burden—were 
invented. These were natural wood 
forms that soon became shaped wood 
forms, then metal. 

From this time until the 19th cen- 
tury, farm mechanization was at a 
standstill (except for the development 
of an efficient seed drill by an Eng- 
lishman, Jethro Tull, 1730). 

The invention of the reaper by 
Huge threshing machines do the job today, ©yrus McCormick in 1831 meant 


but years ago a winnowing basket was the more bread for a hungry world. 
device used for separating the chaff from 
the grain. 24 The Organic Farmer 
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Water- and wind-driven revolving 
drums were the first mechanized 
threshers. In 1834, a Michigan farm- 
er took out a patent for the first com- 
bine, a marvelous machine that at one 
stroke replaced the back-breaking 
sickle and scythe, threshing by human 
or animal trampling, and the new 
reapers and threshers. 

But it was not until about 1870 
that the golden age of mechanization 
began. Up until then, most machines 
were custom-made by the farmers who 
used them. The disk harrow, hay rake, 
hay loader, cultivator and scores of 
other valuable tools, were not factory 
produced until the third quarter of 
the century. Planters, manure spread- 
ers, milking machines got their start 
then, although some were so com- 
plicated they were perfected only re- 
cently. 

By 1900, the cost of producing many 
of our crops was cut in half by mech- 
anization. Almost all the basic tools 
were developed by them, so the big 
problem was the changeover from 
horse to horsepower. 

The tractor was the answer to this. 
Early ones, of course, were cumber- 
some and always breaking down, so 
much so that a 1910 machinery com- 
pany bulletin stated, “With all its 
wonderful utility, we do not assume 
that the tractor will entirely supplant 
the horse.”” Some tractors, by the way, 
burned kerosene and were more econ- 
omical than those powered by gas- 
oline. 
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The last 100 years have been a 
great mechanical revolution on the 
farm. Yet the change from horse 


to horsepower is only beginning. 


But the advent of rubber tires and 
the tricycle-type front wheel gave the 
tractor new speed, agility and ease of 
handling. It soon became the “prime 
mover” of agriculture, replacing the 
horse for whose feed one quarter of 
all the tilled acreage had to be de- 
voted. 

From then on, American farm 
mechanization was swift and sure. In 
1800, three out of four workers were 
in agriculture. Today only one in 
seven are. Each farmer now feeds 15 
people. 

There are some 3,000,000 tractors 
in the United States, plus approxi- 
mately 40,000,000 other farm ma- 
chines. The war years alone added 
some 30,000,000 internal combustion 
horsepower to farms. 

Open the catalog of any big ma- 
chinery manufacturer—International 
Harvester’s is over 350 pages—and 
you'll find machines for practically 
every farm job. Tractors boast at- 
tachments for everything from post- 
hole digging to nut-tree shaking. Cul- 
tivators come in dozens of species 
from ridgers and rotary hoes to ren- 
ovators and root blockers. There are 
hundreds of cleaners, hullers, pressers, 
evaporators, bottlers, churners, balers 
and polishers to prepare your crop for 
market. There’s electric-powered tools, 
too, for milking machines, freezers and 
a myriad of shop tools. 

All this has had a profound effect 
on farming and on the nation as a 
whole. There are fewer hired hands 
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and more skilled workers on farms to- 
day. Growing a crop is no longer the 
exhausting drudgery it once was. Some 
of the risk is gone, too—machines give 
the farmer greater control over 
drought, early frosts, wet springs, bugs 
and the seasonal labor problem. Huge 
plows can cover 100 acres a day. Giant 
conveyor-belt potato harvesters can 
pick up over 500,000 pounds of spuds 
in 12 hours, and custom combine 
crews of up to 50 men harvest huge 
acreages of wheat. 

What lies ahead? 

More and better machines, for one 
thing. Some 60 per cent of all farm 
work is still done by hand. Dairy, 
fruit, and cattle farms are the least 
mechanized. One Ohio farmer who 
went in for feeding steers after the 
war reported that at times he had to 
lift 80,000 pounds of corn and silage 
per week by hand. And even a big 
operation like the 15,000-acre Sea- 
brook Farms of New Jersey, with a 
$13,000,000 annual gross business, still 
must hire 700 men for cutting, weed- 
ing and picking jobs for which no 
machine has yet been made. Farmers 
are constantly clamoring for more 
basic research by the machinery com- 
panies. 

But most important is the trend 
toward soil conservation machinery, 
and machines that help build up the 
soil with organic materials. Already 
stubble mulching, stirring crop trash 
into the topsoil with chisel-type plows 
or harrows, has just about replaced 
moldboard plowing in the old Dust 
Bowl. Subsoilers and stalk cutters and 
choppers are becoming more popular. 

A California farmer recently de- 
veloped a “vacuum cleaner” that is an 
efficient harvester of seed for cover 
crops so badly needed for soil build- 
ing and protection. The same farmer 
is making a planter to make it easy 
to sow row crops in stubble niulch. 
And one manufacturer is trying to 
develop a machine to dig the rocks 
out of a field, crush them and spread 
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them back on the field as natural fer- 
tilizer. 

Another trend is toward making 
one machine do several jobs. This 
means less capital investment and 
maintenance costs for the farmer, and 
fewer times over a field means less 
packing. To aid this, the Department 
of Agriculture tillage laboratory at 
Auburn, Alabama, is studying the 
fundamental relationship between the 
soil and the tools that work it. Al- 
ready the Stoneville, Miss., cotton re- 
search division of the USDA has per- 
fected a planter-cultivator that elimin- 
ates double-disking, dragging and har- 
rowing. 

We can thank the Swiss for invent- 
ing, in 1911, the rotary tiller, whose 
whirling tines churn up the topsoil 
and prepare a seedbed in one opera- 
tion. More recently, a big machinery 
company began to turn out a gigantic 
self-propelled machine that shreds, 
plows, disks and harrows 30 acres a 
day. It makes a stalk field into a seed- 
bed in one pass over it. Many of these 
machines, originally developed for big 
farms, have small-farm counterparts. 

The economics of owning machin- 
ery today is one of the worst head- 
aches many a farmer has. Machines 
lying idle cost him money. Farmers’ 
buying more land to get more use out 
of their machinery has made the size 
of the average farm jump from 160 
acres in 1940 to nearly 200 today. The 
Doane Agricultural Service, the coun- 
try’s largest farm management com- 
pany, is making a study of the rela- 
tionship between machinery costs and 
the profits it can bring in under ef- 
ficient use. 

Cooperation is the keynote of the 
new agriculture. Plant breeders, soil 
chemists, machinery engineers and 
farmers are all working together. The 
crop must be fit to the soil, and the 
machine to both. The machinery 
revolution, like the basic revolution 
that is changing chemical farming to 
organic, is just beginning. 
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“farmers with a memory 


Minnesota brothers base their successful 
agricultural methods on natural principles. 


idst all these pages showing the 
wonderful technological im- 


provements of the current day, let us 
be wary lest we forget basic principles 
of soil management. In these times, 
there is no doubt in the minds of 
anyone that quite a few of the labor- 
ious tasks have become mechanized— 
making farm life easier and more 
pleasurable. Yet it must be remember- 
ed that nature’s truths are not passed 
over and replaced in the same manner 
that the three-wheeled tractor was 
substituted for the four-legged horse. 

Of course, many of the advances in 
machine development have been of 
great aid in improving soil practices. 
A quick look at the many types of 
equipment so essential to organic 
farming methods clearly shows the ad- 
vantages of using machinery in farm- 
ing the natural way. 

In this era of scientific discoveries, 
it is especially good to hear about 
farmers who still remember that the 
soil is alive and must be treated ac- 
cordingly for the best results. The 
story of Adolph and Joseph War- 
schatka—reported in the Sioux City 
(Iowa) Journal-Tribune—is one about 
such “farmers with a memory.” 

These two men along with their 
sister Eva, have been farming for sev- 
eral decades in Jackson County, Min- 
nesota, without using commercial fer- 
tilizers or control sprays. Their farm, 
homesteaded by their father in 1876, 
is divided into three fields. 

This year they have a 50-acre pas- 
ture of alfalfa, brome, timothy and 
clover which will be left for three 
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years. Two other fields of 45 acres 
each are in corn and oats. This sys- 
tem means that one-third of the land 
is always in grass. 

Their andrew oats yielded 44 bush- 
els an acre in an area where wet 
weather ruined the oats and made 30 
bushels a good crop. The corn figure 
is expected to hit 80 bushels an acre. 

Last year they had a field of cola 
oats which were over four feet tall— 
a certain sign of rich land. In spite of 
the wind which knocked much of the 
grain to the ground, they were able 
to get 85 bushels an acre. 

Much of their corn is cut and shock- 
ed for fodder. This is ground fine, 
along with ear corn, by a hammer- 
mill containing cutter blades. Their 
red polled cows like it as well as silage, 
the brothers say, and it means less 
work. It also means that the cobs go 
back on the fields. 

Adolph recalls how farmers used to 
pull weeds from their horse-drawn 
cultivators. The Warschatkas are still 
willing to take the time to stop the 
tractor and pull weeds, knowing that 
this is cheaper and no more work than 
letting the weeds go to seed and then 
using expensive sprays to control the 
new crop. 

They plow eight or nine inches 
deep, thereby helping the soil hold 
the moisture. The only spot on their 
land which showed serious washing 
was put permanently into grass. 

These stories of organic farmers 
show the accomplishments of farmers 
who know nature’s principles and use 
them successfully. 
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“a house for your machinery 


Proper shed and work shop facilities are important 
farm requirements if equipment is to last longer. 


hether or not farmers about to 

buy a piece of machinery go 
through the same mental anxieties as 
Aunt Mabel does before buying a new 
spring coat from the Sears and Roe- 
buck catalog doesn’t make too much 
difference. What does matter, though, 
is the care both receive once they ar- 
rive on the farm. 

Nobody has to worry too much 
about the attention Aunt Mabel’s coat 
will get. A hasty inspection will prob- 
ably show that it is well covered in 
a dry closet. But the farmer with new 
equipment is going to be plenty wor- 
ried if he doesn’t have proper facilities 
for housing it. Experience indicates 
that he’s going to pay for this housing 
whether he has it or not. Without 
housing provisions, higher repair and 
operating costs, plus more lost time 
through breakdowns, are often the 
results. 

The University of Wisconsin’s Col- 
lege of Agriculture has recently pub- 
lished a circular, “Housing Farm Ma- 
chinery,” which contains valuable in- 
structions on building a machine shed. 

The shed should be located on a 
well-drained site along one side of the 
farm yard, preferably facing south or 
east. Because it is a long building, 
it can often serve as a windbreak for 
a part of the yard. Convenience to 
the house is an important considera- 
tion, and accessibility from the out- 
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side, both front and rear, is essential. 
A space at least 40 feet wide should 
be provided on each side of the shed 
to allow for the free movement of ma- 
chinery into and out of it. 


Illustrated plans for two sizes of 
sheds are shown in the circular. The 
low cost shed is 26 feet wide and in- 
cludes a 16 by 26 feet shop. Plans for 
the larger shed specify a building 30 
feet wide with a shop 30 by 30 feet. 
The length of the shed needed to 
house the machinery depends, of 
course, upon the amount and size of 
the equipment. 


A really accurate way to determine 
the length of the shed needed is to 
stake out a plot corresponding to the 
proposed shed with stakes placed at 
the corners of the shed and at the 
doorway posts. Then place the mach- 
inery in this area, making adjustments 
in length and arrangement until a 
satisfactory plan is found. 


One of the main requirements for 
the success of an implement storage 
building is that a sufficient number of 
doors or door openings be provided. 
The plans, specified in the pamphlet, 
allow for doors almost the full length 
of the front side, small sections at each 
end of the front side are built solid 
to provide bracing. 


The simple pressure treated pole 
shed requires no roof trusses and is 
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economical to build. The resistance of 
the pole type shed to wind loads 
comes first from using substantial, 
pressure treated poles set four or five 
feet in the ground. The second re- 
quirement specifies that the framing, 
consisting of the purlins, braces and 
nailing girts, be securely fastened to 
these poles by using extra long nails 
driven at angles tending to cross some- 
where near the center of the pole or 
by thoroughly nailing and bolting. It 
is also important that the rafters be 
secured by braces and adequate toe 
nailing to the plates to hold against 
wind uplift. 

The concrete foundation wall, ten 
inches thick, should be of good qual- 
ity concrete and start on a broad, flat 
base at least 314 or four feet below 








because of exposure to the weather 
and improper care. 

According to a University of Ne- 
braska extension engineer, proper 
maintenance could save at least 20 
per cent—or $6,000,000—of the $30,- 
000,000 Nebraska farmers spend year- 
ly for repairs of their machinery. Each 
farm in that state spends about $300 
per year for machinery repairs. 

The advice is simple: follow your 
manufacturer’s manual, lubricate, ad- 
just and clean your machines regular- 
ly, and don’t abuse them by making 
them do work they were not designed 
to do. It is especially significant when 
you remember that repairs cost time 
as well as money—while a machine is 
laid up, you may lose its entire cost 
in loss or damage to your crops. Every 
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kind of care off the fields. 


ground level and rise 114 feet above 
finished outside grade. 

Modern mechanized farming makes 
a work shop just about as essential as 
Aunt Mabel’s sewing kit. Located in 
one end of the machinery housing 
structure, it is a service center for the 
farm the year around. In today’s farm- 
ing, poor care of machinery is a costly 
luxury and never to be tolerated by 
the conscientious operator. 

The Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that a piece of farm machinery 
rarely wears out because of use, but 
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Machines will do the job you expect when operating in the fields, if you give them the right 


farmer certainly knows what it means 
to be held up during good planting or 
harvesting weather by a broken ma- 
chine. 

And every farmer should also know 
that he'll be going a long way to 
taking proper care of his machinery 
if he starts making plans for that shed 
and work shop. The Wisconsin report, 
Housing Farm Machinery, offers both 
constructive and construction advice 
and can be obtained by merely writing 
to the University’s Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service at Madison, Wisconsin. 
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» garden tillage equipment » 


It’s new, it’s versatile, it makes organic gardening 
more fun. What is it? Power equipment! 


lenty of time and lots of work— 

that’s what it takes to build up 
a good, healthy soil. Tilling your gar- 
den can be a chore, or it can be fun. 
The least work and the most fun, say 
thousands of organic gardeners, comes 
from using power tools. Today you 
can get an economical, easy-to-run 
machine for almost every garden job. 

Will it pay you to invest in power 
tools? Unless you have a very small 
place or need lots of exercise, the 
answer is “Yes.” The cost? By using 
free organic wastes to build up your 
soil, instead of expensive chemical 
fertilizers, you can save enough for 
one of the fine, versatile, many-attach- 
ments garden machines now on the 
market—and still have plenty of cash 
left for investing in plants. 

Time saving is perhaps the biggest 
advantage to both the farmer who has 
few spare hours to devote to his gar- 
den and to the spare-time or weekend 
gardener. Power tools can give your 
garden the elegant, bountiful look 
that comes with painstaking care—in a 
fraction of the time required for hand 
work. And the whole family will find 
enthusiasm for the most routine job. 

Your soil is the first consideration 
when contemplating the purchase of 
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a power tool. What machine will till 
it best, aiding the buildup of organic 
matter at the same time that it pre- 
vents erosion and aerates the soil? 

Many gardeners have found the 
rototiller to be the answer. Discovered 
over 50 years ago, rotary tillers have 
come into their own with the rise of 
the organic movement. 

These machines are literally “soil 
churners.” They take the place of 
plow, disk and harrow, chewing up 
the soil six or seven inches deep with 
vertical rotating tines. Because these 
tines revolve forward, they require 
much less power than a plow blade 
that puts a backward drag on the ma- 
chine. Thus rototillers are light and 
very easily maneuvered. 

For sheet composting they can’t be 
beat. Milling attachments will com- 
pletely chop up cover and green ma- 
nure crops and other organic wastes, 
incorporating them uniformly into 
the soil to tillage depth. There it will 
rot quickly in the well aerated soil. 
Rotary-tilled soil, too, will hold much 
more moisture than conventionally 
fitted soil, so there is always both 
ample air and moisture to provide 
good working conditions for microbial 
life. Humus is made quickly, and the 
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Gardeners have long since come to appreciate 
the varieties of machines for use on small- 
scale operations. The rotary tiller shown 
above exemplifies such equipment. 


mineral content of the wastes is ready 
to feed plants almost immediately. 
The machine will mix in lime and or- 
ganic fertilizers, too. 

All this has brought about a minor 
revolution in composting procedures. 
Many gardeners now sheet compost 
most of their organic materials, build- 
ing piles only to dispose of wastes like 
garbage, and to breed earthworms. 
Rototillers, incidentally, can be used 
to prepare wastes for the compost 
pile: simply pile the wastes in a six- 
inch layer, run over the layer with 
the machine, and they will be thor- 
oughly pulverized and mixed. 

Rototillers can be adjusted for deep 
work or shallow mulch cultivation. 
Recently some organic gardeners have 
expressed a desire for a subsoiling at- 
tachment of some kind, to help break 
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up tough clay or packed subsoils. 
More power would be required for 
this, so for the present, gardeners 
plagued by this problem find it bene- 
ficial to spade 15 to 18 inches deep 
now and then. 

An interesting variation on the 
American rototiller was recently de- 
veloped in Japan. This has four claw 
tines rotating horizontally instead of 
*vertically. Soil and waste pulveriza- 
tion is as good as that done by our 
machines. 

Rototillers are, like most of the 
power gadgets available, a basic tool. 
It boasts many attachments worth 
having if your garden work is varied: 
a lawn mower, a sickle-bar mower, a 
buck rake for carrying plants, fertiliz- 
ers or compost materials, even a log 
saw and a bulldozer blade for light 
grading and snow removal. You can 
also get attachments that roll your 
lawn or seedbed, pump water, make 
furrows and generate electricity. 


This ample variety of attachments 
is the key to the boom in power gar- 
dening equipment (the industry has 
built up from an $8,000,000 baby 10 
years ago to a $120,000,000 giant to- 
day). Gasoline—or electric-powered 
mowers now comprise one out of every 
three lawn mowers sold. Many home- 
owners with a lot of lawn and little 
garden consider buying these, but end 
up getting an all-purpose mower-tiller 
and expanding their gardens. 

Garden tractors that will plow, cul- 
tivate, harrow, seed, mow, spread fer- 
tilizer, grade, saw wood and what-will- 
you are becoming an integral part of 
the garden scene. Some are even 
equipped with a “riding sulky” so you 
don’t even have to walk behind them! 
(This may not appeal to some garden- 
ers, who find the feel of newly-worked 
soil beneath their feet positively ener- 
vating.) 

There are mowers which will shred 
leaves, fertilizing your lawn as they 
cut it. Leaf shredders like these, as 
well as waste grinders and mulchers 
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New! AYDEE Formula 
Vitamins A and D in Wheat Germ Oil 


In Winter you get less fresh air and sunshine, 
you eat fewer fresh fruits and vegetables, 
you are more prone to colds and infection. 
So you need more Vitamin A and D in your 
diet. Try this brand new natural vitamin 
combination... AYDEE. Contains Vitamin A 
(needed in adequate supply to keep up normal 
resistance of nasal, sinus and respiratory 
tissiies to bacterial invasion); Vitanin D 
(the “sunshine” vitamin); a base of pure 
Wheat Germ Oil (with Vitamin E to aid utili- 
zation of A and D). Each capsule contains: 
5000 USP units Vitamin A ......125% MDR® 
1000 USP units Vitamin D ...... 250% MD1I:* 
... plus pure Wheat Germ Oil 
(*Minimum Daily Requirement.) 


AYDEE formula is 100% Natural. Vitamins 
A and D from Fish Liver Lipoids. Wheat 
Germ Oil from finest hard wheat. Comes in 
oval capsules ...easy to swallow. Sealed... 
to protect freshness and potency. 
ED Cn ceeecoewesed $2.75 
Be ED coccccecscecs . 5.00 


Natural B Complex 
(Now with Extra Vitamin B-12) 


Do you often feel weak, tired, “run down” 
... Without special cause? Are you inclined 
to be nervous, irritable, easily irked? Find it 
hard to concentrate? Don’t be too quick to 
blame advancing years. These are all symp- 
toms of B-Complex deficiency. It may only 
mean that a vital nutrient (B-Complex) is 
lacking in your daily diet. 

Try Falkner & May's Natural B-Complex... 
a new, improved formula from Brewers’ 
Yeast. It is a combination of highly concen- 
trated primary yeast (about 30 times stronger 
than regular yeast). Each capsule contains 
100% of adult Minimum Daily Requirement of 
Thiamin (B-1) and Riboflavin (B-2)...and 
is fortified with 2 mg. of pure Vitamin B-12. 
A truly superior source of B-Complex. And 
it’s natural. You avoid inconvenience of tak- 


ing yeast in bulk... yet get all the essential 
Vitamin B Complex factors. 
100 capsules ....... voas» ae 
SD nc ccnannwewe 5.00 
ee ED oa ¢aetenéoes's 10.00 


Falkner & May's 


Prepared from Bone Meal @ 


Do you know that Minerals are just as essential to 
life and health as Vitamins? Are you aware that 
today’s “mass production” agriculture sometimes 
robs the soil (and food it ylelds) of Minerals? Aiso 
cooking and preserving often drain foods of Minerals 
... especially Iron, Calcium and Phosphorus. 


Why risk “hidden” Calcium-Phosphorus deficiencies 
...0r a lack of other minerals needed for energy, 
vitality and bodily endurance? Try taking Falkner & 
May’s Natural Mineral capsules. A 100% natural 
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New! Natural Vitamin C 
Extra-High Potency...100% from Rose Hips 


Another First for Falkner & May! Highest potency 
yet available of Natural Vitamin C...100 milligrams 
per capsule. But ALL Rose Hips...not merely a 
Rose Hips “base” (with other ingredients added to 
raise potency). Just think! You get 2000 U.S.P. units 
of Natural Vitamin C in a single capsule. 


We guarantee the ONLY ingredient used is ROSE 
HIPS (the luscious berries of ripe wild roses). Rose 
Hips are the richest known source of Natural Vitamin 
C. First the berries are ground to powder. This 
powder is concentrated into a rich extract... of extra- 
high potency. 


Only this extract is used for these new Falkner & May 
capsules. Thus, all the natural goodness of this 
superior ingredient is contained in Falkner & May’s 


Natural Vitamin C Capsules. Try them! You'll be 
delighted! 
100 capsules ......... a nce ..-$ 5.00 
250 capeules ......0%- Pee 
Pe SE cccceeenenewe onenven, Se 
Me GED. 60s cccnceveces vee ae 


NEW! E-MULSION Formula 


New Improved Form of Natural Vitamin E 


For years science has known that an emulsion is bet- 
ter for human nutrition than a plain oil. Now, at last, 
this ideal emulsified form of concentrated Vitamin E 
is here...in Falkner & May’s E-MULSION. Prepared 
from a blend of natural mixed tocopherols. These 
unrefined vegetable oils are “whipped’’ (without heat 
or chemicals) into a rich, semi-solid ‘‘emulsion.” 


Falkner & May’s E-MULSION is also taken a new way 
...in Tabules. Shaped like a tablet ...easy to swal- 
low. Sealed in vegetable gelatin like a capsule... to 
safeguard potency. Each Tabule of E-MULSION con- 
tains 47.5 Milligrams of NATURAL VITAMIN E. 
Truly superior quality! Now available for immediate 


delivery. 
SE ED cnccacasoessensseve -$ 4.50 
i coccne, Se 
Be EE cccccceces vendneh coo Wee 
1000 Tabules ....... ae emi eer 


Natural Minerals 
Bone Marrow ®@ Sea Kelp 


and organic diet supplement. Prepared from purified 
Bone Meal (which retains valuable Bone Marrow) 
and deep sea Pacific Kelp, Plus Natural Vitamin D 
(to aid assimilation). 

In one capsule combines 14 essential minerals plus 
valuable trace elements. For both adults and chil- 
dren. 


Se I ino. wccseseees ee 
200 capsules ......... secabaoem 5.00 
500 capsules ........... a 10.00 
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UKMULA 


The New Improved Multiple Vitamin - Mineral Supplement 


guaranteed made exclusively from 100% Natural Vitalized Foods 


Falkner & May’s MASTER FORMULA is an all- 
inclusive vitamin-mineral supplement from natural 








ALL THESE IN EVERY CAPSULE 


sources... with the dramatic new factcrs: Wild 
@ Vitamin A @ Vitamin C Rose Hips, purify d edible Bone Meal and Vitamin 
@ Vitamin B-1 @ Vitemia D B-12, described recently in Reader's Digest in a story 
@ Vitamin B-2 @ Vitamin E of blood regeneration that has thrilled thousands. 
@ Vitamin B-6 @ Biotin . ° 
@ Pyridoxine @ Rutin This all-embracing natural formula brings the 
@ Calcium @ Calcium sensible precaution of a daily supplement of Vita- 
Pantothenate @ Choline mins and Minerals within reach of every family. 
@ Phosphorus @ Inositol Now you can forego the many combinations and 
6 per @ Folic Acid dozens of tablets or capsules formerly purchased 
e — . a separately and receive them complete in Falkner & 
2 ieee © mas May's MASTER FORMULA. 
@ Fluorine Comes in an easy-to-take capsule. For small children 


FALKNER G MAY’S MASTER FORMULA is con- 
centrated from these FOOD sources: Yeast, Kelp, 
Fish Liver Lipoids, Pure Crystalline B-12, plus 
the healthful addition of: Wheat Cerm, Parsley, 
Alfalfa, Wild Rose Berries, Tomato, Watercress, 


d Soya, and Rutin 
from Buckwheat. 


/, AMAZING VITAMIN B-12 
us 





merely lift top off capsule and add MASTER 
FORMULA to foods, cereal, milk. 


ee $ 3.50 
fans 6.50 
EE he & ace eee war's 12.00 
EE Cor eT 17.00 
CO OO 32.00 

 » ener 50.00 


Remember: Natural Vitamins and Minerals are 
best for you! 


FALKNER & MAY, ING. 





LIVER @ BONE MEAL 
Right now is the time to build up your resistance, to fortify your bodily vigor and energy in 
preparation for the ravages of Winter. One way is by making certain that you are getting an 
adequate daily supply of the all-important Vitamins and Minerals. 
Have you ever stopped to take inventory of yourself and your family ...and your nutrition? Did 
you ever stop to realize that perhaps those Winter sniffles and colds, that general listless, run-down 
“cold weather” feeling may be traced back to deficiencies caused by careless eating habits during 
Summer months? 
Remember: You cannot live on Vitamins alone. Neither can you live without them. Of course, 
the best source of vitamins is food. But often Summer diets lack the well-balanced menus 
necessary for adequate vitamin intake. 
To protect yourself and your family from deficiencies which may endanger health... try Falkner 
& May’s MASTER FORMULA. Approved by a nationally-known testing laboratory, Falkner & 
May’s MASTER FORMULA is made from 100% natural vitalized foods which contain all the 
enriched elements the body craves. Helps build vigor and vitality, maintain buoyant good health. 
Ideal for both young and old alike. Try it...and see for yourself! 


SS Order Direct Postpaid @ Money Back Guarantee. 
Department F-12 


1445 First Avenue, New York 21, New York 
* Physicians, oe Clinics, Sanitoriums ... Write for Professional Prices 
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are appearing on the market with in- 
creasing frequency. If you have a big 
grass area, a lawn sweeper makes a 
good partner for a grinder—it will 
pick up leaves, grass clippings and 
the like for composting. 

Here are a few points to consider 
when buying power garden tools: 

A machine should be light, well 
balanced and easy to handle, especial- 
ly on turns. Will it do the work you 
want it to do? Never purchase a ma- 
chine without a thorough demonstra- 
tion in the conditions in which you 
will use it—a tillage implement that 
is too heavy or too light may do a very 
poor job. What are the contours of 
your land? Terraces and uneven or 
sloping ground make power work dif- 
ficult. Do you grow tall, closely- 
planted row crops in your garden? A 
one-wheel tractor may be best for you, 
provided it guides easily. 

Keep an eye to the attachments 
you may need in the future. Does the 
basic machine you are considering 
provide these, and are they easily, 
quickly interchangeable? Never buy 
the cheapest machine—it will cost you 
more in the long run. 

Look for quality. A well-built ma- 
chine needs few repairs. A power tool 
should be strong, light-weight, well 
designed and tempered. Don’t go 


overboard on pneumatic tires or ball 
bearings. A good machine is one that, 
with reasonable care, will handle your 
work load efficiently and economically 
for a long period of time. “Reasonable 
care” is simply a matter of following 
the manufacturer’s instructions on 
proper use, lubrication, sharpening, 
storage and the like. 

Sometimes gardeners get together 
and make a cooperative plan for the 
purchase and use of machines. Such 
sharing plans are a good opportunity 
to spread the creed of organic garden- 
ing. Many a chemical gardener who 
has joined his neighborhood machin- 
ery pool has learned the right way to 
grow things while discussing the latest 
attachments. 

Power tillage can be a potent means 
of bettering your soil. Mechanical 
methods should follow as nearly as 
possible the methods of Nature. This 
means maintaining a soil structure 
that admits air and moisture in opti- 
mum amounts, and assisting in the 
addition and decomposition of plant 
food materials. Given these two re- 
quirements, a soil whose biological 
life is not harmed by unnatural ma- 
terials will’ become increasingly pro- 
ductive with efficient power tools, 
more garden soils can be built up 
better and faster. 





Ode To a Toxic Cherry 


Oh cherry red. Oh cherry bright. 

How will you set with me tonight? 
No bugs on you. No bugs in me. 

Instead I’m filled with D.D.T. 
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Oh cherry red. Oh cherry bright. 
Will I be sorry I took a bite? 
Bereft of all those insect demons, 
Will you give me the D. D. Tremens? 


Alice Johnson 


The Organic Farmer 








‘machinery can 


harm the soil . 


Lowered yields are the price you pay for poor 
timing and improper use of your machines. 


he day of the wooden plow is over. 

The gasoline-powered machines 
we use today are an integral and vital 
part of every productive farm. But 
evidence is piling up that the misuse 
of these valuable tools can have bad 
effects on the soil. 

Says Mother Earth, the Journal of 
the Soil Association of England, “One 
of the dangers of modern farming is 
the great power at our disposal which 
enables us to get on the land when 
we ought to keep off it.” All land, 
clay or sandy, flat or sloping, can suf- 
fer compacting. 

Soil packing is a major cause of 
both erosion and poor yields. Soil 
washes easily, and plants are starved 
when their roots are forced to spread 
out, instead of down, in a shallow 
layer of soil that floods in wet weather 
and bakes in dry. 

Even in the great “bread basket” 
wheat lands of the Middle West, a 
recent Soil Conservation Service sur- 
vey showed, plow pans are becoming 
much more common than not. Tests 
showed the soil to be twice as deep 
under native grass sod as it is in land 
cultivated for the past three or four 
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decades. Dig into the prairie soil and 
you'll find a dense, tight layer, just 
below plow depth, that stops roots 
like a pavement. 

Sure, the land still produces 15 
bushels of wheat per acre, as much as 
it ever produced—but this is only due 
to new varieties and better seeding 
and harvesting methods. Had soil 
structure and fertility been maintain- 
ed, these improvements would have 
given bonus yields; instead, they just 
held up old yields and masked the 
soil’s declining productive ability. 

Wet soil is a principle cause of 
tractor-made compactions. Experi- 
ments by the University of California 
Agricultural College showed that 
water infiltration on irrigated land 
was greatly reduced by tractor passage 
over the soil. 

Just running over a field twice soon 
after irrigating markedly lowered its 
capacity to absorb water. Half a dozen 
passes within a week after irrigation 
made a definite compaction that 
forced corn roots to grow at right 
angles to their usual downward direc- 
tion. Waiting three weeks after heavy 
rain or irrigation to do tillage work, 
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and keeping the number of passes 
over a field to a minimum, meant 
much less compacting. The more 
moisture, the more packing. Says the 
College, “Continually working wet 
soil will cause a general compaction 
to a depth of 18 inches or more.” 

A soil low in organic matter com- 
pacts easily, especially in the surface 
layer. Most compacting by machinery 
occurs in the spring, during seedbed 
preparation. But the surface layer is 
highly important then—it must feed 
the young seedling until it can send 
roots down farther. With crumb struc- 
ture destroyed, there is very little air 
to keep alive microorganisms that 
make food available to the seedling’s 
tiny roots. And if plenty of microbe- 
killing chemical fertilizer is poured 
in, too, it’s little wonder so many 
crops get a poor start. 


Rotation Need 


Regardless of moisture and organic 
matter content, continuous machinery 
pressure over a long time will com- 
pact the plow sole layer. This is a 
very important reason for growing 
tap-rooted green manure crops, like 
alfalfa, in your rotation. Their deep 
roots break up these dense layers be- 
fore they get so tight they require 
breaking by deep plowing or chisel- 
ing. Legumes also provide organic 
matter, especially in the lower levels 
of the soil where it is needed so much 
to help release nutrients. 

An Oklahoma farmer tested his soil 
with a soil corer. He already knew 
it absorbed water at the infinitesimal 
rate of .2 inches per hour. He found 
it compacted in all layers. 

He chiseled 8 inches deep, and 
raised the infiltration rate 400 per 
cent. But plowing under a knee-high 
crop of sweet clover raised it 1600 per 
cent, to 3.2 inches an hour! That’s a 
lot less water to drown plants or run 
off the land, carrying precious soil 
with it. And with less standing water, 
he doesn’t have to worry about work- 





ing his soil while it’s too wet, causing 
more packing and accelerating the 
cycle. 

The Corn Belt has a lot of claypan 
soil, easily packed by machinery. For 
this reason, row crops like corn used 
to be considered poor choices for these 
acres. But deep plowing, with deep 
liming and fertilization and deep- 
rooted crops like sweet clover, have 
made it produce one-third more corn 
than was believed possible. 


Proper Care 


A deep, open soil is the key to high- 
er yields on 80 to 90 per cent of U.S. 
farms. A mellow, friable soil with 
plenty of oxygen, capillary water and 
biological life to release its plant food, 
needs only proper management to stay 
whole and healthy and grow its maxi- 
mum of healthy plants. Good man- 
agement includes, besides fertilizing 
with natural ground rock fertilizers 
and maintaining organic matter with 
crop residues and organic wastes, care- 
ful timing of tillage operations and 
the avoidance of excessive tillage that 
can cause packing. Structure and fer- 
tility are mutually interdependent. 

Check your soil periodically with a 
soil corer. An excellent inexpensive 
one has been developed by Dr. G. N. 
Hoffer of the American Potash Insti- 
tute. It is available from any Oliver 
farm machinery dealer, or the Oliver 
Corporation, 400 West Madison St., 
Chicago. It will take accurate soil 
samples, showing structure in every 
level, almost as fast as you can walk 
across your fields. 

You may find that although heavy 
rains don’t erode your soil, they leave 
it a bit too wet to work without pack- 
ing. Grassed waterways, drainage 
ditches, etc., may pay off for this 
reason alone, even though they are 
not necessary for erosion prevention. 

Soil compaction is a bigger yield- 
cutter than most of us realize. Every 
effort to control it means a better soil 
and a finer crop. 


The Organic Farmer 






























Analysis of plants’ 


composition shows 





wide range in their 





content of nitrogen 





and mineral elements. 





Timothy and red clover (on left) were taken from 


land treated with manure and limestone. 


There 


were 2670 pounds of timothy and 1750 pounds of 


red clover per acre. 


Where rock phosphate was 


added to manure and limestone (on right), the 
yield of timothy was 3480 pounds and red clover 


yielded 1920 pounds per acre. 


- $ome crops have if... 


t is obvious that organic matter 
made up largely of legumes is 
more valuable for soil improvement 
than non-legume material such as 
straw, corn stalks, weeds, etc. Within 
each of these two groups, legume and 
non-legume, there is still a large field 
for special preference in selecting the 
most desirable form of plant growth 
to be converted into soil organic mat- 
ter. 
This point might require some 
clarification because we have become 
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Others do not 


H. J. Snider 


Professor of Agriculture, 
University of Illinois 


accustomed to assuming that all leg- 
umes are of the same composition and 
on the other hand all grasses and 
other non-legumes are assumed to 
have the same content of nitrogen and 
mineral elements. This is an erron- 
eous assumption because there is a 
wide difference in the chemical com- 
position of plant growth due to var- 
ious causes. Some of these differences 
in quality come about because they 
are inherent in the plant itself while 
others are brought about by outside 
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influences such as soil condition, rain- 
fall, plant association, injury by in- 
sects or diseases and so on down the 
line. 

In a northern Illinois county, yel- 
low dock was found to contain 64.2 
pounds of nitrogen in a ton of dry 
matter. In precisely the same location 
a growth of wild lettuce contained 
only 16.4 pounds of nitrogen per ton 
of dry matter. These two non-legum- 
inous plants under identical condi- 
tions showed a very wide difference in 
their ability to utilize soil nitrogen. 


Protein Varies 


On the University South Farm 
where two legumes grew on the same 
plot of land, alfalfa contained 22 per 
cent protein and red clover had only 
18 per cent. This difference was not 
due to less leaf or more stem in the 
red clover, because alfalfa stems and 
also leaves have been found to be 
consistently higher in total protein 
than are the stems and leaves of red 
clover. Such a condition is especially 
noticeable in Ladino clover which has 
a very large proportion of leaves and 
for this reason is very rich in protein. 

Lespedeza is a good legume with 
special adaptation for certain farm 
uses and soil condition, but is low 
in feeding quality compared to alfalfa. 
In a series of tests on the Newton 
(Ill.) experiment field early cuttings 
(Aug.) of lespedeza hay averaged 14.6 
per cent protein and late cuttings 
(Oct.) averaged 13.7 per cent protein. 
Under similar conditions alfalfa has 
been found to contain from 17 to 24 
per cent protein. 

Some of the grasses have peculiari- 
ties which at times show results in- 
dicating great possibilities for their 
use in special fields of organic farm- 
ing. Timothy is an old standby and a 
favorite in many localities. It is espe- 
cially adapted to seeding and grow- 
ing in legume mixtures, so it is said 
timothy and red clover go together 
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like ham and eggs. Under Illinois 
conditions mature timothy hay aver- 
ages around 7.5 per cent protein. Un- 
der similar soi] and weather condi- 
tions protein will increase up to 12.5 
per cent when timothy is grown along 
with red clover or other similar leg- 
ume. This increase in the timothy 
is without any apparent lessening of 
the protein content of the red clover. 

Timothy has still another outstand- 
ing qualification which allows it to 
flourish on land where other crops 
perish. This was noticeable in a test 
on the Newton experiment field 
where timothy made a sizable yield 
of hay and red clover was a near fail- 
ure. This land was heavily limed and 
had a ton or more of finely ground 
rock phosphate added, but had be- 
come very deficient in available potas- 
sium. 

Under this soil condition the tim- 
othy hay contained 312 pounds of 
potassium and what red clover sur- 
vived contained only 110 pounds in a 
ton of dry hay. This lack of soil 
potash caused the red clover to prac- 
tically fail, but the timothy was able 
to extract an ample supply from the 
apparently depleted soil. Where 
muriate of potash was added, the red 
clover hay contained 280 pounds of 
potassium and the timothy responded 
with 520 pounds of this element to 
the ton of dry hay. 


Lime Influence 


In the same series of tests also on 
limed land, alfalfa was able to extract 
from the soil only 118 pounds of potas- 
sium while timothy got hold of 378 
pounds for each ton of dry hay. We 
usually consider that legumes will 
always flourish on limed land but on 
some soils grasses will outlast them. 
It is probable that in time timothy 
would have overcome the potash de- 
ficiency in these soils. Such possibili- 
ties must be taken into consideration 
in systems of good organic farming. 


The Organic Farmer 
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Kentucky bluegrass might be con- 
sidered a quality grass when grown 
on a reasonably fertile soil and with 
proper moisture conditions. In ex- 
treme southern Illinois, bluegrass con- 
tained 8.4 per cent protein and made 
a yield of 200 pounds an acre at full 
head stage. This was grown on eroded 
hill land which was very deficient in 
soil nitrogen and organic matter. 
When this yellow hill land was treat- 
ed with limestone, rock phosphate 
and ammonium sulphate the protein 
in the grass increased to 17.5 per cent 
and the acre yield was upped to 2430 
pounds. This amount of protein in 
the bluegrass was nearly equal to that 
usually found in red clover and al- 
falfa. Such improvement is charac- 
teristic of bluegrass, and a number of 
other grasses will do equally well. 

Bluegrass has the ability to survive 
close and continuous grazing. Live- 
stock seem to flourish on these closely 
grazed fields. In a very valuable field 
test on the University South Farm, 
bluegrass was clipped at intervals 
through each season during four years. 
These clippings were carefully weigh- 
ed and protein content determined 
through each season. The clipped ma- 
terial averaged 3080 pounds an acre 
for each season and contained 472 
pounds of protein. 


Grass Analysis 


The grass which was allowed to 
grow without clipping had an acre 
yield averaging 3140 pounds each 
year, but contained only 214 pounds 
of protein. This clipping which sim- 
ilated close grazing provided about 
the same amount of dry material 
(3080 pounds), but contained more 
than double (472 pounds) the feed 
value based on total protein in the 
grass. 

Redtop is similar to bluegrass in 
growth habits and appearance, but 
here the similarity ends. This grass 
yields remarkably well on a poor soil 
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both in hay and seed, but it is low in 
protein and consequently is not out- 
standing for its feeding quality. In 
some field tests on flat, gray soil, large 
amounts of nitrogen fertilizers were 
applied to redtop to determine what 
might be expected in quality improve- 
ment. Protein content of the hay on 
the heavily treated plots averaged 9.3 
per cent while that from the untreat- 
ed land contained 6.4 per cent protein. 
These percentages are low and show 
but little improvement in the quality 
of the grass due to soil treatment. 

Broomsedge is a native grass of ex- 
tremely low quality based on the 
chemical composition of the plant and 
also the fact that farm animals do not 
generally feed on it. Field tests were 
run on the Dixon Springs (Ill.) ex- 
periment field to determine if any- 
thing could be done to improve its 
feeding quality. 


Use Fertilizers 


Over a period of three years all soil 
treatments gave negative results. None 
of the heavy fertilizer applications af- 
fected the growth of the broomsedge 
either to make it better or to kill it 
out. In early August the protein con- 
tent averaged around 5.5 per cent and 
by late October and November this 
was down to the usual 3 per cent pro- 
tein and the mineral content was cor- 
respondingly low. 

Native plants both legume and non- 
legume, commonly referred to as 
weeds, offer some interesting angles 
for development in organic farming 
and for possible farm crops. Some 
bold and fearless scientists have ad- 
vocated the improvement of certain 
of these native plants on the basis that 
they are adapted to local conditions 
and are resistant to certain insects and 
diseases which have proven so devast- 
ating to imported crops. 

An example of this is the Wild 
Trailing Bean, a legume which flour- 
ishes on depleted soils, and was found 
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to contain 50 pounds of nitrogen per 
ton of dry matter in the tops and an 
additional 22 pounds in the roots. 
This is only slightly lower than the 
nitrogen content of red clover. In ad- 
dition this wild or native legume was 
able to extract from a very acid, gray 
soil, 3.6 pounds of phosphorus, 22 
pounds of potassium, 23.6 pounds of 
calcium and 6.8 pounds of magnesium 
per ton of dry matter. This is a re- 
markable feat when it is considered 
that practically all other legumes fail 
to grow on this kind of land. 

There are a number of native plants 
or weeds in the midwest which have a 
nitrogen and mineral content that 
arouses curiosity as to their value for 
creating enriched organic matter in 
systems of organic farming. Giant rag- 
weed or horse weed was found to con- 
tain in a ton of dry material 28 
pounds of nitrogen, 6 pounds of phos- 
phorus, 26.4 pounds of potassium, 35.6 
pounds of calcium and 9.6 pounds of 
magnesium. 

Under similar conditions yellow 
dock was found to contain 64.2 pounds 
of nitrogen, 7.8 pounds of phosphorus, 
56 pounds of potassium, 18‘pounds of 
calcium and 17.4 pounds magnesium 
per ton of dry matter. These figures 
represent a very wide difference in thé 
ability of native weeds to take up 
nitrogen and mineral elements, and 
also shows great possibilities for creat- 
ing available plant food in soils. 


Valuable Pests 


Bluestem, commonly called prairie 
grass, which flourished in the mid- 
west in early days, was found to con- 
tain per ton of dry matter, 21 pounds 
nitrogen, 3.4 pounds phosphorus, 23 
pounds potassium, 8.4 pounds of cal- 
cium and 4.6 pounds of magnesium. 
Compare this with crab grass, which 
infests our lawns and fields, which was 
found to contain 47.6 pounds of nitro- 
gen, 8.2 pounds of phosphorus, 29.6 
pounds of potassium, 12.4 pounds of 
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calcium, 5.8 pounds of magnesium. 
Crabgrass, which we consider a pest, 
is a vigorous grower and was found to 
contain considerably more plant food 
elements than bluestem which was a 
good forage crop in early days. 

By way of comparison with various 
legumes, grasses and weeds the aver- 
age composition of a ton of farm ma- 
nure is as follows, 10 pounds nitro- 
gen, 2 pounds phosphorus, 8 pounds 
potassium, 5 pounds calcium and 2 
pounds magnesium. This average com- 
position of farm manure is lower than 
that of legumes, grasses and weeds 
shown above. 

With these facts in mind we must 
realize that great care should be taken 
in handling all crop residues includ- 
ing weeds in order to preserve their 
full value for soil improvement. On 
the other hand enormous amounts of 
nitrogen and mineral elements may 
be lost from farms through careless 
handling of crop residues and weeds. 





“This is an organic farm—you know—a 
sorta insect “Tobacco Road’.” 


The Organic Farmer 
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’ the “scientificker” shoe 
is on the other foot 


Analysis of phosphate experiment reveals prejudiced logic 
too often found in agricultural station research reports. } 


ow seems to be as good a time as 
N any for many of the Agricultural 
Experiment Stations throughout the 
nation to set aside their stock argu- 
ments against the supposed “unscien- 
tific’ methods of organic farming and 
come up with a few more unbiased 
conclusions of their own. This “holier 
(or perhaps, we should say ‘scien- 
tificker’) than thou” attitude assumed 
by various research stations in at- 
tempting to disprove certain organic 
principles only serves to cloud the 
issues with some drops of hogwash. 

Such was our reaction to an article, 
entitled “Rock Phosphate Results In- 
ferior to Those of Superphosphate,” 
which appeared in the July-August, 
1951 issue of the Ohio Farm and 
Home Research. The first sentence 
reads: “The results obtained from 
rock phosphate have been consistently 
inferior as compared with the more 
available superphosphate in several 
tests conducted at the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station during the past 50 
years.” 

Just why is superphosphate describ- 
ed as more available? In trying to 
determine the answer, let’s take a look 
at the manufacture, qualities and 
residual effect of superphosphate, 
compare this information with similar 
data on the “all new” rock phosphate, 
and examine the results of other ex- 
periments. 

Large deposits of the base product, 
raw phosphate rock, are located in 
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Florida, Tennessee and some of the 
Western States. In the conversion 
process, the raw rock is deluged with 
sulphuric acid and the end product 
is the powdered substance, known as 
superphosphate—ready and able to 
supply the land with two ingredients. 
One is phosphate; the other is the 
dangerous element, sulphur. The 
fields thereby get two for the price 
of one, with the sulphur just as avail- 
able as the phosphate. The only draw- 
back is that the large amounts of sul- 
phur, which remain after the plant 
takes up the phosphate, have a harm- 
ful effect on the biologic life of the 
soil. Besides this, a ton of superphos- 
phate has only half the amount of 
phosphorus as the original ton of rock 
phosphate. 

In his article, “Organic Matter... 
The Key to Phosphate Availability,” 
Dale H. Sieling, Dean of the Univers- 
ity of Massachusetts School of Agri- 
culture, wrote that additions of chem- 
ical phosphate “usually have only a 
very temporary beneficial effect be- 
cause the action of certain soil com- 
ponents changes the phosphate into 
forms not readily available to plants. 
In fact, some experiments with radio- 
active phosphorus have shown that 
only 5-10 per cent of the phosphate 
added to acid soils reaches the crop 
for which it was intended.” 

The fixation problem, analyzed by 
Dean Sieling, points up another rea- 
son against using the chemical fertil- 
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izer. “Adding superphosphate to the 
soil, then, is far too impractical a pro- 
cedure, for it would take too much of 
the world’s supply of phosphate to 
compete with the fixation capacity of 
the soil.” 

Me recommends following the pro- 
cedure of “practical farmers (who) 
have long observed that loss of organic 
matter in soils caused phosphate de- 
ficiency and consequent crop failure. 
Others have found that management 
practices which traditionally included 
the addition of large amounts of barn- 
yard manure were adequate for great 
crop production, even though the ma- 
nure was known to be low in phos- 
phate.” 

The Ohio report was based on tests 
which were begun in 1897 and con- 
tinued for 50 years. The length of 
time involved made us feel fairly cer- 
tain the authors would mention the 
gradual—and yet startling—perfection 
of phosphate rock. Around the turn 
of the century, machinery for grind- 
ing up the raw rock was rather crude 
resulting in coarse particles that did 
not break down too easily in the soil. 
However, technological progress has 
solved that difhculty and today the 
rock can be ground finer than baby’s 
after-bath powder, able to _ pass 
through a screen having 300 openings 
per square inch. 

Because of the minuteness of the 
particles, they can be readily broken 
down by the bacteria and carbon 
dioxide of the soil, thereby making 
the phosphate quickly useable by 
plants. The results were adequately 
summed up by a U. S. Government 
plant physiologist in a 1946 issue of 
Science News Letter as follows: “An- 
other money-saving discovery is the 
use of ground-up crude phosphate 
rock. The plants get as much phos- 
phorus as they need, without the 
necessity of adding costly phosphates 
to the nutrient solution.” 


Many research reports have shown 
that rock phosphate has been at least 
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equally, if not more, effective than 
superphosphate in increasing yields 
on a permanent basis. In some of the 
experiments, raw rock phosphate was 
spread over the fields in bulk applica- 
tions of between 1,000 to 1,500 pounds 
per acre and then plowed down for 
the legume crop. Since legumes are 
good feeders on rock phosphate, they 
took up all of the needed phosphorus 
and left a residue of soluble plant 
food for the crop which was to follow. 
It has been shown on an Illinois field 
that the corn yield was increased 18 
bushels to the acre by the application 
of 1,600 pounds of rock phosphate 
which had keen applied to soybeans 
the year before. Consistently greater 
yields were made on this field for the 
following four years without further 
applications. 

Reports also point out the added 
profit in using rock phosphate, since 
it is actually less expensive than super- 
phosphate. A. L. Lang, professor of 
Agronomy at the University of Illi- 
nois, reports on the lasting quality of 
rock phosphate. “Laid down once in 
a rotation,’ he writes in the spring 
issue of The Farm magazine, “rock 
phosphate will have plenty of reserve 
plant food at the end of four or five 
years.” As an example of this per- 
manence, he cites a demonstration 
plot in Urbana, Illinois, where 1,500 
pounds of rock phosphate per acre 
were applied in 1935 on land which 
was continually cropped without the 
addition of any other fertilizer except 
limestone until 1949. At the end of 
these 15 years the gross returns over 
limestone amounted to $129.67 an 
acre or $8.65 for each dollar invested. 
In the same experiment an equal 
amount of money spent for superphos- 
phate returned only $4.90 per dollar 
invested during the same period. 

Professor Lang concludes: “This is 
the kind of return which makes us 
feel here in Illinois that rock phos- 
phate is a good investment and that 
it will make a good investment in any 
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part of the country where there is a 
phosphorus deficiency, particularly in 
the acid soils of the South.” 

There was no mention in the Ohio 
arucle about the price difference be- 
tween superphosphate and rock phos- 
phate. Since superphosphate costs 
three times as much as rock phos- 
phate, it is only logical to at least note 
this whenever a study of yields are 
being made, if farmers are to get real 
advice and not be misled. The cost of 
320 pounds of superphosphate today 
is approximately $10.00, while the 
same amount of rock phosphate comes 
to about $3.00. With this tremendous 
price difference that would arise when 
applied to large scale farming, it is 
utter nonsense and prejudicial to com- 
pare yields solely on the basis of 
weight applications and not at all on 
the cost of the fertilizers. 

In other experiments discussed in 
the Ohio article, more rock phosphate 
was applied than superphosphate, but 
these applications were still not on an 
equal cost basis (which would be three 
times as much rock phosphate as 
superphosphate.) But since no cost 
figure is mentioned, the extra quanti- 
ties merely show, according to the 
authors, the further inferiority of rock 
phosphate. 

The Ohio article tells of the in- 
creasing alkalinity of the soil used 
in the test, the pH value during 
the pre-liming years being between 
pH 5.0 and 5.5. In 1935 the limestone 
applications totalled 20 tons per acre, 
causing a highly alkaline soil with a 
pH of 7.7. The results of this test 
stressed the unfavorable showing of 
rock phosphate in above neutral soils, 
although it was “applied at the com- 
paratively low rate of 320 pounds per 
acre every three years,” instead of in 
much greater quantities to insure a 
completely fair test. Suffice it to say, 
however, after a lengthy discourse on 
the inferiority of rock phosphate in 
alkaline soils, the writers briefly state: 
“Superphosphate also shows a lower 
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efficiency at soil reactions very much 
above neutrality.” 

In the section concerned with tests 
in acid soil, the authors unintention- 
ally bring up a thought which, if de- 
veloped, clearly stresses the advantages 
of using rock phosphate. ‘These soils, 
(the dark colored soils in western 
Ohio) which accumulated large 
amounts of humus before they were 
leared for farming, have been out- 
standing in the production of corn.” 
Our question is why shouldn't the 
corn production continue to be out- 
standing and soil still be rich in 
humus after the land had been “‘clear- 
ed for farming.’ Well, one major rea- 
son for such a deficiency is the type 
of depletion caused by chemicals as 
sulphur (the twin to phosphate in 
superphosphate), since they tend to 
slow down nature’s 1éstoration process. 
Besides hampering the soil’s biologic 
transformation, superphosphate is 
hostile to earthworms, the very valu- 
able soil builders that can bring to 
the surface a ton or more subsoil in a 
single year. The reaction of the chem- 
ical fertilizer can be readily seen as a 
deterrent against the formation of a 
rich humus supply, while the residual 
effects of rock phosphate applications 
show none of these harmful features. 
In fact, rock phosphate aids in build- 
ing the soil’s organic matter content 
which, in turn, helps to retain the 
phosphorus. 

In most grain growing areas, the 
limiting factors in production are 
poor physical structure and inade- 
quate amounts of phosphate, nitro- 
gen and water. Limestone and rock 
phosphate, states Professor Lang, have 
been used to eliminate these confining 
factors. This is done by applying 
them not to the grain crop but to the 
legume and grass in the rotation in 
large enough quantities to insure im- 
mediate response and maximum 
growth. The legumes supply the soil 
with nitrogen and, together with the 
grasses, add active organic matter 
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which improves the phy- 
sical structure of the 
soil and increases its 
water holding capacity. 
In many sections of 
the country rock phos- 
phate use is on the 
recommended list of con- 
servation practices for 
which the Production 
and Marketing Adminis- 
tration will contribute 
about half of the cost. 

A Kentucky soil con- 
servationist has said, 
“We've got some pretty 
hilly country here . . 
and find that rock phos- 
phate is a real help in 
getting a good stand of 
grass and that a ton of 
raw rock will prolong 
the life of an alfalfa pas- 
ture by six years.” 














In referring to new 
experiments at the Ohio 
station, a compromise 
testing procedure is de- 
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scribed differing from 
previously alleged con- 
clusive ones, with some 





L. M. Brobst of Phalanx Station, Ohio—a 
firm believer in the value of rock phosphate 
—does a “little touching up’’ on his com- 
post heap. 





plots having “a com- 
bination of superphosphate applied 
sparingly at planting time for its bene- 
ficial starter effect and rock phosphate 
applied in large quantities for its 
possible (at least, the authors provide 
for a possibility) contribution to the 
soil’s residual supply of phosphoric 
acid.” But, in a grand sweeping finale, 
the article circles back to the pre- 
judiced logic of more available, and 
asserts unequivocally that “superphos- 
phate has proved so satisfactory in its 
residual effects that Ohio farmers are 
well advised to continue its use . 

rather than to place their trust in rock 
phosphate which has been found in- 
ferior in so many tests under so many 
conditions.” But if the tests discussed 
in the article exemplify the scientific 
approach of the so many tests under 
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so many conditions, then we may hold 
justifiable doubts about the veracity 
of all of them. What is supposed to 
show a “scientificker’”’ treatment, 
merely looks like more of a good jug- 
gling act. 

If such a term as more available is 
to be used, we suggest it be employed 
in the more common meaning. That 
is, the term would have been more 
understandable if it had been used 
by chemical fertilizer companies in 
describing their stocking policies. 
Those companies have always been 
partial to superphosphate since they 
can get a much higher price for it 
and also avoid the freight expense 
incurred in shipping the heavy raw 
rock. Such economy may have its 
noble aspects, but it has no place in 
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the thinking of a farmer determined 
to enrich his land in the best way 
possible. So from the inventory stand- 
point, superphosphate is more avail- 
able than rock phosphate—to the cus- 
tomers—and at a much higher price. 
But we do not believe that research 
reports should follow the line of the 
National Fertilizer Assoc.and perpetu- 
ate terms that are not wholly accurate. 

No, organic farmers need not cringe 
when they hear certain individuals 
refer to them as “cultists” who have 
tossed out the scientific approach. 
Those sarcastic comments are reminis- 
cent of an episode that happened not 
too long ago involving an Ohio farm- 
er and his fertilizer dealer. 

After reading Pay Dirt, L.M.Brobst 
of Phalanx Station, Ohio, became con- 
vinced of the potentials of organic 
farming principles. At that time he 





went to the above mentioned dealer 
and placed an order for phosphate 
rock. This request precipitated the too 
often usual choice comments explain- 
ing the folly of using rock phosphate 
in a tone a grown-up uses to inform a 
child that the larger nickel is worth 
less than the smaller dime. Mr. 
Brobst, unperturbed, stuck right along 
with his original order though, and 
now - (five years later) is quite proud 
of his determination, confidently as- 
serting he has no desire “to leave 
worn out land to my children.” 
There’s a sequel to the story. Not 
too long ago, that same dealer went to 
the Brobst farm with a request of his 
own—this time asking Mr. Brobst to 
sell his company’s phosphate rock. 
The response—“Sorry,” our farmer 
said, “but I’m already selling rock 
phosphate—for a different company!” 





“experience in manuring 


Two Farmers Relate Ideas 
On Getting the “Mostest” 


n reply to an article, “Manure and 
Liquid Manure,” in the August 
magazine, asking readers for their pet 
ideas in using manure, H. E. Lobstein 
of Bloomingburg, N. Y., has sent us 
his plan to preserve the nitrogen con- 
tent of poultry manure. 

Describing his own experiences, Mr. 
Lobstein writes, “we tried almost 
everything—different kinds of lime- 
stone, phosphate, etc.—to minimize 
the loss of ammonia from our hen- 
houses (about 1,700 birds), but found 
them of little use for that purpose. 
We found the addition of sufficient 
amounts of vegetable matter the only 
effective method.” 
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Three years ago he noticed an ex- 
citing change. “We had two floors of 
about 900 birds each. On each floor 
we placed about two to three inches 
of wood shavings before the birds 
moved in. The lower floor was cover- 
ed with droppings within a few weeks, 
so that little of the shavings was vis- 
ible.” On this floor the loss of am- 
monia was quite evident, particularly 
on hot, sultry summer days. On the 
top floor, however, the ceiling con- 
sisted of wire netting and layers of 
hay which kept falling down from 
time to time and had to be replaced. 

The hay that fell was chopped up 
by the hens, and distributed and mix- 
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ed with the droppings. This floor did 
not form a hard crust anywhere, and 
no loss of ammonia was noticeable. It 
was also much easier to remove the 
following year and seemed better com- 
posted. Both floors received ground 
limestone and phosphate rock occa- 
sionally. “It seems that sufficient vege- 
table material is necessary to utilize 
the nitrogen of which the animal resi- 
dues have an excess,” states Mr. Lob- 
stein. “I think a reasonably effective 
proportion should be about ten parts 


Mr. Drauden reports that the above pile wa 


extremely easy to spread. 


of vegetable to one of animal resi- 
dues.” 

Another interesting comment came 
from Floyd Drauden of Minooka, 
Illinois. This past winter, writes Mr. 
Drauden, it was impossible for him to 
haul manure for five or six weeks due 
to snow and then mud in the fields. 
When the weather was mild, he piled 
the manure from the cattle shed and 
yard as shown in the picture. “In fact, 
it was piled twice. First about three 
or four weeks after the cattle were in 
the yard, and then, three weeks fol- 
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s just “so much black stuff—humus” and 





lowing that. He leveled all the high 
spots with a fork so the pile would 
not steam and the cattle packed it 
down “like a black-top road.” After it 
was stacked the first time and the cat- 
tle walked on it for three weeks, he 
drove his tractor on top of it. 

His letter states: ““As a rule when 
you haul manure from a steer yard, it 
does not spread too good—many big 
chunks are thrown out by the spread- 
er. This manure was half straw and 
half cobs. The cobs were not spread 
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too thick on the yard, so the cattle 
had a chance to break them up some. 
But after this manure had been in 
the pile for six weeks, it was almost 
necessary to use the dirt bucket in- 
stead of the manure fork on the trac- 
tor to load it. The cobs had disap- 
peared; they were now so much black 
stuff—humus. It seems the heat in the 
pile broke them down, for I never saw 
manure spread as nice as this did.” 
Our thanks to Mr. Lobstein and 
Mr. Drauden for letting us share 
in the benefits of their experience. 
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pays off 


Subsoiling technique offers many advantages to the wise user. 


Ithough the menace of soil ero- 
A sion will not be altogether licked 
by machinery, it has a worthy op- 
ponent in subsoiling equipment. 
Proper use of the chisel tiller will be 
a big aid in overcoming floods and 
mud flows, and can increase produc- 
tion everywhere. 

It should be understood that sub- 
soiling does not mean deep plowing 
in the sense of a complete reversal of 
the soil strata as is made by the mold- 
board plow. Often it might better be 
regarded as an operation of a “con- 
trary’ nature, the deep subsoil or 
chisel tillage of the land being follow- 
ed by shallow plowing, discing, stub- 
ble mulch, or some other type of sur- 
face cultivation. 


The basic idea of subsoil tillage is 
to get more water and organic matter 
down deeper into the soil and to dis- 
turb the land’s surface as little as 
possible. That is its primary objective 
—to get and keep more water in the 
land where it will be available for 
plant growth when needed. 

The rains fall and the snows melt, 
but the too thin topsoil can absorb 
but a small quantity, and the larger 
share of the surface water, unable to 
penetrate the hard plowpan and enter 
the subsoil, runs off in floods, taking 
a toll of the land’s plant food. There 
are also many places where the sur- 
plus water, unable to penetrate the 
hardpan, does not run off quickly 
enough for the good of the growing 
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NOW AVAILABLE ... 


REPRINTS 


of many important articles published 


Beginning with the January issues we shall offer our readers reprints of all 
articles of particular importance published in ORGANIC GARDENING AND 
FARMING and PREVENTION. Here is a truly golden opportunity to spread 


@ Spur greater interest in club meetings, community projects, agricultural progress, 


@ Distribute timely material in schools and other groups. 
@ Introduce new friends to the organic method. 


For the first selections we have chosen “Poison on Tap,” an arousing article 
on the controversial subject of water fluoridation and ““Who Pays for Agri- 
cultural Research?” a revelation of the extent to which experiment station 
research is actually paid for by industry and private foundations. You can 
receive exact copies of these articles as they are to be published—before our 
January issue is released! We have kept prices at a minimum so order enough 
now and get the full benefit—and the results these effective reprints can bring 
your community, your organization. Please indicate which article you wish. 


5 for 25c¢ 12 for 50c 30 for $1.00 
Please remit payment with your order. 
ORGANIC FARMER Dept. M Emmaus, Pa. 
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BOOKLETS 


going fast 
at 50% reduction 


The orders are pouring in and the book- 
lets are pouring out! Our inventory is 
being quickly reduced... but you can still 
get many helpful information-packed 
booklets at half-price! All the booklets 
listed below are on sale at 50% savings. 
This bargain offer will be withdrawn as 
soon as our inventory is down to required 


size, so act now... tomorrow may be too 
late! Postage prepaid with orders of $2 
or more. 


.— Te DOCTORS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD FERTIL- 
IZERS. What they think of the organic method 
Contains a transcript from a U. S. Senate Hearing. 
Reg. price 60c. . . Sale price 30c 

3.—BULBS AND HOUSE. PLANTS by Cecile Hulse 
Matschat. Discusses tulips, iris, lilies, peonies, etc 
Reg. price 60c. Sale price 30¢ 

4.—ANNUALS AND PERENNIALS by Cecile Hulse 
Matschat. Describes the advantages of annuals over 
perennials and vice versa. Reg. price 60c. 
Sale price 30c 
14.—WEEDS AND WHAT THEY TELL by Ebrenfried 
Pfeiffer. Discusses hundreds of weeds common to 
farm, orchards and garden. Reg. price $1.00 
Sale price 50c 
5.—SHRUBS AND TREES by Cecile Hulse Matschat 
Landscape design, borders and backgrounds, street 
trees, flowering trees, fruit trees, evergreens, etc. 
Reg. price 60c. - ‘ Sale price 30¢ 
18.—HOUSE PLANTS—How To Grow Them by PT. 
Barnes. A complete guide for aes “bealthy, 
vigorous plants in the house. Reg. price 
Sale ‘oan 25¢ 
20.—WILD GARDENS OF NEW ENGLAND by Walter 
Prichard Eaton. How to reproduce the natural set 
tings of a wild flowers in your garden. Reg. 

price $1.0 Sale price 50 

GARDENING FOR PROFIT by Peter Henderson 

Originally published in 1874. Reveals many profit- 

able secrets for present-day gardeners. Reg. price 

$1.00 Sale price 50¢ 

24 EDIBLE. PLANTS oF THE POND AND WATER 
GARDEN by G. L. Wittrock. A wonderful instructor 
for the ALK, lover and fisherman. Reg. price 50c 

Sale price 25¢ 

33.—DEBATES IN HOUSE OF LORDS. Deals with the 
advisability of forming a Royal Commission to check 

on the Sir Albert Howard method of farming. Reg. 
price 45c. ° Sale price 20¢ 
37.—THE GLADIOLUS BOOK by William M. Joki. All 
about the gladiolus and its culture. Reg. =. $1.00. 
Sale price 50 

39.—FLOWER CALENDAR by Dr. William H. Eyster. 
This calendar tells what to plant and when to do it 
Assures a blooming, beautiful garden all year. Reg 
price $1.00 ; Sale price 50c 

40.—THE VEGETABLE CALENDAR by Dr. William H. 
Eyster. Climate maps and extensive tables enhance 
the value of this monthly re guide. Reg. price 
$1.00 . . Sale price 50c 

41.—THE ORGANIC METHOD ON THE FARM by J. I. 
Rodale. Large-scale composting; odorless, laborless 
chicken-house; field crops and orchards Reg. price 
$1.00 . Sale price 50¢ 

42.—THE NEW ORGANIC METHOD by J. I. Rodale. 
Recommendation based on recent successful experi - 
ments. Reg. price 50c Sale price 25¢ 
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crops and soil life, and such standing 
flood water may be injurious or even 
fatal to crops and _ soil organisms. 
Thus subsoil breaking that increases 
the water intake and storage capacity 
of the soil serves as both drainage and 
irrigation. 

Generally the word “subsoiling” has 
come to mean working or cutting up 
the land with a subsoil chisel to a 
depth of from 16 to 30 inches and 
with heavy single chisel implements 
to over five feet. Power requirements 
for these heavy deep-working tools are 
high. Sometimes the combined power 
of three of the biggest tracklayer trac- 
tors is needed. But for the lighter 
tools, with a single chisel, penetrating 
up to 30 inches deep, the power of 
the ordinary wheeled two to three 
plow farm tractor is usually sufficient. 


These tools, of which there are sev- 
eral makes, are simple, strong and 
rigid affairs, having heavy steel frames 
mounted. on two wheels and fitted 
with some kind of mechanical or 
hydraulic tool lift. They may carry 
one, two, three or more land chisels 
or subsoilers. Some of the larger im- 
plements, with but a single standard 
or subsoiler, can be provided with a 
conical ball or torpedo-shaped mem- 
ber which follows the point of the 
chisel and presses the subsoil apart to 
form drainage passages through the 
soil. 

This type of implement has long 
been used in England and on the 
European continent, where it is 
known as a mole plow. “Gopher plow” 
is the corresponding California term 
and most of the American subsoiling 
and mole drainage implements are of 
original California conception. 

A new rotary-type subsoiler, claim- 
ed to reduce the power requirements 
to one-fifth that needed by any com- 
parable chisel-type tool, has been re- 
cently introduced in California. It 
can be regulated for depth of pene- 
tration by attaching or removing the 
circular-shaped weights located on the 
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main axle. It is said to be adaptable 
to any grade of soil from sand to hard- 
pan by applying an adequate amount 
of these weights to force the teeth 
down to the desired depth. The sub- 
soiler itself weighs approximately 
1,940 pounds, and extra weights can 
be added to increase the total to near- 
ly 8,000 pounds. 

Cutting up the land with a single 
deep running land chisel, with cuts 
spaced from six to a hundred feet 
apart, is an entirely different opera- 
tion from tilling the land with a heavy 
cultivator or ripper with six or more 
teeth. The single chisel cuts channels 
for water intake znd softens the soil 
to facilitate root growth and hardly 
disturbs the topsoil. It is often an opera- 
tion advisable for grassland and pas- 
ture renovation and for sod mulch 
orchard treatment. On the other 
hand, the heavy multiple tooth ripper 
breaks up nearly the whole of the 
soil’s surface and may be a substitute 
for plowing preparatory to the plant- 
ing of a crop. 

These tools have two features in 
common—going below the plow-sole 
of ordinary plowing depth and bring- 

















“The basic mistake of the entire organic 


movement, as | see it, is that we don’t make 
any money from it.” 
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RUHM’S 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 





Every shipment is 
checked by a state 
licensed chemist of an 
independent laboratory to 
be sure it equals or surpasses the RUHM 
guarantee of 85% thru 300 mesh 
screen. Actually much of it is even 
finer. So it pays to insist on RUHM’S. 
RUHM’S Gives the Best Results! 
Write 


Rune PHOSPHATE & CHEMICAL CO. 


COLUMBIA, TENN. 





PUMP WATER FAST! 








BIGGER CROPS and 
BETTER SOIL with 


FER+TR-EL 


Organic Fertilizer and Soil Conditioner 


You’ve read about the rew organic farming 
methods which are proving so much better 
than the old expensive, one-time, shot-in- 
the-arm fertilizers. Now Fer+Tr—El makes 
organic farming practical for every farmer— 
for YOU 

Fer+Tr—El supplies all the natural elements 
your plants need. It improves soil structure 
and makes plants more drought resistant. It 
can’t burn and it won’t leach out. Thoroughly 
tested and proved. 


THE ORGANIC DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 





Fullerton, Maryland 
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ing relatively little of the subsoil to 
the surface. Both types of operations 
have their rightful place, which is de- 
pendent upon land conditions and 
objectives desired. 

Subsoiling can be carried out at any 
time when the land is not frozen or 
covered with a growing crop. It gen- 
erally is advisable to subsoil at the 
driest time of the year, during the late 
summer or early fall months, so that 
the cuts may be open to receive the 
water of the fall rains and winter 
snows. 

Since subsoiling leaves residues on 
top of the soil, it serves to reduce run- 
off. Tests at the University of Nebras-_ 
ka Experiment Station have shown: 
that the runoff from plowed land is 
from two to three times as great as 
where subsoiling was carried on. 

Research at the Idaho Experiment 
Station has revealed that four per cent 
more of the moisture received was re- 
tained under subtillage methods com- 
pared to one-way discing and mold- 
board plowing. 

Besides controlling erosion, the sub- 
soiling practice most times boosts 
yields. In southern Idaho, where the 
annual rainfall is about 15 inches, 
experiments have clearly shown yield 
advantages of three to four bushels of 
wheat per acre gained from subtillage. 
In areas of greater rainfall, subsoiling 
has not made appreciable differences 
in the yield figures, but here it is well 
to remember that the practice saves 
the soil and helps insure continued 
high yields. 

The idea of subsoil improvement 
by means of plant growth can well be 
regarded as an accompaniment to 
other methods of subsoil treatment. 
Growing deep-rooting legumes, sup- 
plements the mechanical steps and 
can really make an effective combina- 
tion to prevent water runoff and ero- 
sion. As the roots of these plants de- 
compose, they put organic matter 





down deep into the subsoil and leave 
channels to facilitate water intake. 
Alfalfa and sweet clover have long 
been the standard plants for this soil 
conditioning service and other leg- 
umes are also being tested. 


Some major farm crops could con- 
tribute more to subsoil improvement 
through root growth, if that growth 
were not dwarfed and turned aside by 
an impervious hardpan. Wheat roots, 
for instance, can penetrate four to five 
feet into the soil in search of moisture, 
as has been demonstrated in a four 
year test in southwestern Saskatche- 
wan. Other tests have shown that the 
average wheat yield on sandy soil in- 
creases with the depth of soil moisture 
at seeding time. Wheat planted in soil 
having but 18 inches of moist soil at 
seeding time made a crop of only 
eight and a half bushels to the acre, 
while that seeded in a moist soil of a 
depth of over 44 inches made a crop 
of 20 bushels or more. 

The prompt seeding of deep root- 
ing subsoil penetrating plants follow- 
ing a mechanical subsoil breaking is 
advisable. In this way the open and 
root-growth conditions of the soil are 
taken full advantage of by the seeds. 
To accomplish this better, effective 
rotation systems growing grain and 
legume crops, have been devised, par- 
ticularly in the hilly and rolling lands 
of the Pacific northwestern states. 

Chisel plowing is not a new method 
of plowing, recently concocted by 
scientific development. It employs the 
basic principle of the simple, element- 
ary wooden shank plows—which actu- 
ally were subsoiling devices with a 
single shaft that cut down beneath 
the hardpan or topsoil sole. But re- 
search is still showing its many ad- 
vantages. 

Organic farmers have had much 
success with subsoiling equipment, as 
it fits in well with the objectives of 
farming the natural way. 
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EVANS S. DORSEY. Manacan 


DORSEY'S STOCK FARM 


(SHAM J. DORSEY. Owner 
AmORETWe Mancswess BUR CLOVER OPELIKA, ALA. ANOPT WS Mancanese Bus Cover 


RESIDENCE PHONE 1860 ROUTE 4 FARM PHONE (339u8 


Mr. Everett H. Davidson August 8, 1953 
Potesh Rock Company of America 
Lithonia, Georgia 


Dear Mr. Devidson: 


The car of HYBRO-TITZ we bought last year was used entirely for test purposes. 
Not knowing what it would do, we wanted to see for ourselves. Our results 
were excellent. 


Our cows have gotten more grazing on less acreage this year than ever before. 
Twenty-eight (28) acres planted October 15th to rye grass and oats sustained 
sixty-two (62) head of cattle from the 15th of December until the 9th of March. 


After taking the cattle off the above twenty-eight acres, the oats made a 
superior crop — up to eighty (80) bushels to the acre. Visitors that came 
to our farm described it as "wonderful", "best I have ever seen". 


LLuIGam "The prettiest stuff I ever saw". Some people were so impressed that they 
took pictures of me standing in my barley field. 


My wheat wes described by several of our Agronomists as being "the best wheat 
made in this county". 


On a nine-acre field of Coastal Bermuda grass, we today gathered 805 beles of 
hay averaging 58 lbs. each - over ok tons to the acre. Incidentally, this 
nine-acre field has sustained thirteen head of cattle during this Spring and 
Summer until the time we took them off (about fifteen days ago). 


With kindest regards, I remain 





Yours very truly, 


Read what this satisfied user 
says about HYBRO-TITE! 


Isham J. Dorsey 








WRITE FOR MORE FACTS TODAY! 


Get the facts on this natural rock soil conditioner—containing 
potash and 19 trace minerals. Learn how Hybro-Tite has im- 
proved yields in many states—on many soils—of corn, grain, 
pastures, hay, fruit, vegetables, other crops. Learn about its 
“holding power”... how it may be spread, like lime, during 
off-seasons. Write for free booklet, ‘“Nature’s Own 20-Mineral 
Soil Conditioner” —today ! 


POTASH ROCK COMPANY OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 





*Trademark of Potash Rock 


Company of America, inc. LITHONIA, GEORGIA 
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Letters 


(Continued from page 6) 


It seems to me that one of these 
small machines could be easily modi- 
fied with a burlap bag attachment and 
provision made for convenient tying 
of the bag. The bag would be plenty 
porous to let the air out similar to 
the bag on a vacuum cleaner, 

Such a machine cutting a 20 inch 
swath and driven by a 114 to 2 horse- 
power motor could go anywhere and 
everywhere along road sides, in the 
woods, along fencerows, etc., simply 
dropping the bags along the way. 
They would be picked up later with a 
pitchfork and trailer; hauled to the 
compost pile, or to the garden for 
mulching, or stored away for feeding 
in case of hay. 

If any of your readers know of such 
a machine available, I would like to 
buy one. 

J. P. Gibbons 
Chicago, Ill. 


Pumpkins From Leaves 


Dear Sir: 

I am a subscriber to your magazine, 
The Organic Farmer, and I am with 
you 100 per cent in the belief that 
organically-grown vegetables are far 
superior to chemically grown. 

I am sending you today a sugar pie 
pumpkin grown in pure leaves, not 
one particle of soil ever touched the 
roots of the pumpkin. I want you to 
take this pumpkin to your home and 
have it made into pumpkin pie. I am 
sure you will say that you have never 
tasted any pumpkin pie that tastes 
like this one—so delicious. 

Here is the history of this pumpkin 
—how it was grown on my 58 acre 
farm, east of Mt. Gretna, Lebanon 
County, Pa. From the highway to my 
house was a hollow. I had a fill of 
dirt to straighten the road, which 
made a new road 100 feet long and 
18 feet high in the middle. To keep 
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the sides of the road from washing I 
had ten loads of oak leaves placed on 
each side of the road. This spring I 
planted four hills of pumpkin seed 
on each side of the fill or road. I 
planted the seed in the leaves only. 

The plants grew enormous, some of 
the vines were 25 feet long; the leaves 
over one foot in diameter; the stems 
from the vine to the leaf were over 
two feet long. There were over 85 
pumpkins on the eight hills. Many 
of the pumpkins weighed 39 pounds; 
the total weight was over 2100 pounds. 
This netted me $91.00 after keeping 
out my winter’s use. I pulled up one 
of the vines and the roots were over 
five feet long, running in the leaves, 
and not making any effort to grow 
down into the earth. 

Each pumpkin was perfectly form- 
ed, and the meat in some of them 
were over 31% inches thick, and far 
superior to earth grown pumpkins or 
squashes. None of them had any fiber 
in the meat. The pumpkin cooked 
twice as fast as ordinary pumpkin and 
the meat did not shrink at all, and 
was not dry after cooking. 

Dr. E. L. Denniston 

Mt. Gretna, Pa. 
Ep. Note: Our utmost thanks to you. 
We made a pumpkin pie out of your 
pumpkin and it really was very de- 
licious. We were amazed at your ex- 
perience and are going to try some- 
thing like that next spring. 


Organic 4-H’er 
Dear Sir: 

I want to tell you how happy I am 
in raising my 4-H garden the organic 
way. I put seventy tons of compost 
and manure on my 134-acre vegetable 
garden. It was by far the best in the 
state, so I won a trip to the 4-H Con- 
gress in Chicago. 

My father has a slaughter house and 
I use the offal, waste products, blood 
and etc., also old hay, straw, weeds, 
and manure. 

I also have 4-H Home Ground 
Beautification and have won the state 
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contest last year and was presented 
with an Elgin wrist watch. (I am 15 
years old.) 

This year 1 want to make a com- 
post pit, maybe two of them such as 
you use on the Rodale farm for my 
flower garden. Also I want to make a 
manure pit—like the one you show on 
page 18 in the New Organic Method. 
It is an Italian method of aging and 
composting manure. 

James J. York 
Fallon, Nevada 


Error Pointed Out 


Dear Sir: 

Last week I received some advertis- 
ing literature from you and an invita- 
tion to subscribe to The Organic 
Farmer. It sounded real interesting 
and something that I felt would be 
of value in our garden work. 

This past weekend, we visited a 
relative in the country who subscribes 
to The Organic Farmer; and in perus- 
ing through the September issue, I 
happened to see your article on 
“What Has Happened to Soil Con- 
ditioners.” It so happens that I have 
used Krilium, both the Merloam and 
Loammaker formulations, and I also 
remembered approximately what I 
paid for them. I was curious enough 
to check current prices on these ma- 
terials and for your information, 
Monsanto’s Loammaker (100% ac- 
tive) is and always has been priced at 
$25 for ten pounds, and Monsanto’s 
Merloam (a modified material) is and 
always has been priced at $4.95 for 
five pounds. This is certainly nowhere 
near the ten dollars per pound that 
your article so definitely states. 

Whether or not synthetic soil con- 
ditioners are of any value is beside the 
point. What I question is the obvious 
attempt to mislead your teaders with 
gross untruths of this nature. For- 
tunately I knew enough about the 
price of soil conditioners to detect this; 
but now how can you expect me to 
believe any other statements you make 
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+++ good profitable side line 
--.@ fascinating interesting 
hobby. Easy, requires little time, 
and you can produce all the de- 


licious honey your family can 
aE use. U.S.D.A. recognizes bees as 


the most important pollinating agent for 60 farm crops. 
for book “First Lessons in Bee- 
Send $1 0 keeping’’ and 6 months subscrip- 
tion to leading bee magazine. Free literature. 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Box 0, Hamilton, Iii. 








HEAVY DUTY, 
HIGH SPEED 


Faster for mowing, shredding, 
ching — Wood's all-purpose 
in 60”, 80", 
dard and hy- 


mul 
cutters! Five sizes 
# widths for stan 
pate lift models. New parking 
or simple one-man adjust- 
aching. Heavy duty 
box is custom made 


jack f 

ing and att 

. gear ‘ 

rai ha cutter for more = 
cient operation. Staggere 

blades for clean mowing. — 
plete safety for the operator 


woon’s IS THE 


power 
shield 


it drive @AnY 
oe poller plate 
14° height 


@ Triple V- 
take-off @ 
@ Adjusts to 





WOOD BROS. MFG. CO. 


OREGON 22, ILLINOIS 











THE LATEST WORD 


on modern organic methods will be found in 
J. 1. Rodale’s newest addition to the Organic 
Library—"“THE NEW ORGANIC METHOD.” 
Thirty-two pages, packed with solid infor- 
mation, photographs and illustrations make 
this booklet a favorite with all who read it. 
This and many other booklets are selling at 
50% reductions. See complete list on p. 48. 
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in your various other articles. I am 
very disappointed in you, and, need- 
less to say, 1 would not subscribe to 
any of your publications and would 
hesitate to recommend them. 

If you should care to give me an 
explanation, I'll be glad to hear from 
you. 

Anthony T. Goodacre 
Great Neck, New York 


Ep. Note: The information about the 
price of Krilium was contained in the 
reference article from the July 18th 
issue of Tide magazine, a sales journ- 
al, and slipped through without being 
corrected. Regardless of the source, 
we were at fault in repeating the in- 
correct information in the article. 
However, it is not—and has never 
been—our intention “to mislead our 
readers with gross untruths of this 
nature.” We are thoroughly convinced 
of the advantages to be gained from 
the organic method, but do not use 
“untruths” to support our theories. 


The price of ten dollars was strictly 
an error—not a deliberate attempt to 
deceive. If you had a chance to read 
some of our issues, you saw that our 
articles are based on scientific investi- 
gation, personal experiences or well 
documented theory. 

Organic farming has many biased 
critics, ready to hurl invectives at us 
irregardless of the truth of our state- 
ments. Therefore, we especially ap- 
preciate receiving comments from im- 
partial observers as yourself, as it gives 
us a true cross-section of our readers’ 
opinions. As we stated before, we are 
not publishing a magazine with pre- 
conceived opinions. The experiment, 
“Aphids vs. Wheat,” discussed on 
pages 40, 41, 42, and 43 of the same 
September issue which you read, had 
results opposite to what we had hoped, 
but—needless to say—still appeared. 


Cites Misnomer 
Dear Sir: 
I am enclosing a label taken from 





Newest Discovery in Natural Rock Soil Builders 


R 


GE 


(DIABASE TRAP ROCK DUST) 


For LASTING 


Soil Betterment 





Natural Igneous Rock of type shown in recent University 
of Missouri tests to be vital in building and maintaining 
soil fertility. 


Here is Nature’s own “BALANCED ROCK” 
... providing a combination of Potassium, 
Calcium, Sodium, plus over 25 trace minerals 
proved necessary to proper plant growth. Just 
see what DIA-KING does! 


@ Finely pulverized ...speeds action of soil 
acids and bacteria in releasing nutrients 
to plants. 


@ Helps loosen clay soils, bind sandy soils. 
@ Use any time of year ...on crops or mixed 


with seeds. 

@ Add to compost. Tends to reduce tem- 
perature in heap. Saves beneficial bacteria 
and nitrogen. 

@ Builds reserve “bank” of plant food ele- 
ment. Stays in ground until used. Will 
not leach or deteriorate. 

@ Does not affect pH of soil. 

@ Use with other natural phosphate or pot- 
ash rock fertilizers, if desired. 


= SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Two 80 Ib. bags—$3.00 


1 ton (in bags) —$25.00 


Prices are f.0.b. Kingston, N. J 









New Jersey @ East Pennsylvania 
We truck direct to your farm...in bulk 
-+. for only $15 per ton (f.0.b. Kings- 
ton). 








Send Your Order Today to: 


x KINGSTON TRAP ROGK GO, siveston. ws 
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a case of so-called yams. It reads 
“Puerto Rican Yams—sweet potatoes— 
washed—artificially-colored with pure 
vegetable wax.” “Yams,” in my esti- 
mation, is a misnomer, as they are 
really white sweet potatoes dyed red. 

There seems to be no limit to what 
some people will think up and do to 
pervert foods in order to make some 
extra dollars. Isn’t there anything that 
can be done about this condition? All 
this points to only one solution—to 
grow as much as possible of your own 
uncontaminated fruits and vegetables, 
a course I have embarked on by pur- 
chasing a rototiller and acquiring 
many, many loads of leaves, manure 
and a big load of crushed granite to 
aerate my heavy musk type of soil. 

Your three magazines to which I 
subscribe are proving very educational 
and interesting and I enjoy their con- 
tents immensely. 

Irving Eagle 
Monroe, N. Y. 


Compost Works Wonders 


Dear Sir: 


We use compost in raising all our 


vegetables. My husband put a shovel- 
ful into the holes for vines, cucum- 
bers, watermelons and tomatoes. This 
year we picked 20 bushels of tomatoes 
from three and one-half dozen plants. 
The vines stayed nice and green, and 
the tomatoes have a nice sweet taste. 
We raised a sunflower with compost. 
It grew 10 feet high and was 18 inches 
from side to side. A picture of it ap- 
peared in the Detroit News. 

We would like others to profit from 
what we did with the organic method. 
Last year we had no cherries and so I 
composted and we had 30 pints on a 
little tree. We also had a peach tree 
which never had good fruit-I com- 
posted it also and the peaches were 
lovely this year. Many thanks for The 
Organic Farmer. 

Mrs. George Winke 
Royal Oak, Michigan 
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America’s Most Famous 
W-W COMPOST GRINDERS 
AND SOIL SHREDDERS 








GRINDS e SHREDS 
PULVERIZES @ MIXES ; 
e SCREENS 






MODEL 4-EV 
GRINDER and ELEVATOR 
DETACH FOR 
SEPARATE USE 


$684.00 Complete 
with engines 
F. O. B. Wichite 


ELEVATOR WILL NOT CLOG 


All Models Make Top-Dressing and 
Potting Soil When Screen Is Used 


This duo- anne d ae shreds heavy sod or 
Grings wuye auc matice inte we tnest 
compost material or mulch and loads it onto trucks, 

ete. The elevator detaches easily so that grinder 
and elevator can be used separately. Each section 
has own motor and is mounted on wheels for port- 
ability. W-W Grinders will do more than any 
other grinder built. Requires no extra attachment. 
Six compost grinders to choose from. 


$124.50 and up F.O.B. Wichita. 


Write for literature 
of complete line. 





W-W GRINDER CORP. 
Dept. C WICHITA, KANSAS 


Catch Pests, Pelts! 
— 














TRAP CAN’T HARM CHILDREN OR PETS 
Amazing HAVAHART trap captures raiding rats, rabbits, 


squirrels, skunks, etc. Takes minks, coons without damag- 
ing pelts. Straying pets and poultry are released unhurt. 
Easy to set—open ends give animal confidence. Fully 
guaranteed. No jaws or springs to break. Rustproof. 
Sizes for all needs. 
Send name, address and (0¢ for valuable 30-p page 
booklet on Professional Trapping & Baiting Sec 


HAVAHART, 46-D Water St., Ossining, N.Y. 
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Nitric Acid Toxic 
Dear Sir: 

I have recently read that a granular 
fertilizer for corn, small grains and 
truck crops has been developed. The 
fertilizer has a high nitrogen analysis 
and is made by substituting nitric 
acid for sulfuric acid. Isn’t the nitric 
acid residue just as injurious to plant 
life as sulfuric acid? 

George Burkhart 
New York, N. Y. 

A. You are correct about the toxi- 
city of nitric acid. It is just as in- 
jurious to plant life as sulphuric acid, 
having the same detrimental effect 
upon organic matter in the soil. 


Value of Basalt 
Dear Sir: 

I have heard that ground basalt is 
now being used on soils. Please send 
me information on the value of 
ground rock basalt as a soil amend- 
ment. 

Ralph Miller 
Raton, New Mexico 

A. By using ground-up basalt rock 
in compost making, experiments at 
Griesheim, Germany, have shown that 
the temperature of the heap didn’t go 
above 120 degrees Fahrenheit. Regu- 
larly made compost will rise to about 
170 degrees, a tremendous difference 
which gives sufficient heat to kill a 
lot of bacteria and enzymes and to 
destroy valuable nutrients, especially 
nitrogen. By preventing heating, there 
was very little dropping or compact- 
ing of the organic materials in the 






basalt heap, but the decay was just as 
effective. 

Basalt rock has also been called the 
best balanced rock for supplying plant 
nutrients. Powdered basalt with an 
illite rich clay mixed with organic 
matter can provide an excellent all- 
purpose plant food. Basalt has also 
been applied directly to the soil in 
the same manner as phosphate or 
potash rock. 


Bury Garbage 
Dear Sir: 

Can you please tell me if throwing 
garbage such as orange skins, lettuce, 
apple cores, etc., on my garden will 
draw rats to my property? 

Charlotte Saint 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. Garbage should not be thrown 
on top of your garden, but instead 
should be buried underneath. If al- 
lowed to remain on top, proper de- 
composition will not take place and 
rats may be attracted to it. 


Spreading Wood Ashes 
Dear Sir: 

I have access to an unlimited supply 
of wood ashes and can have the ashes 
for the hauling. The ashes are from 
the softer hard woods, gum, cotton- 
wood, elm, sycamore and others. Can 
you tell me how to best use the ashes 
in a plan of sheet composting? 

R. H. DeHaven 
Paris, Texas 

A. For sheet composting, it is best 
to mix the wood ashes well with or- 
ganic matter, preferably with ma- 
terials high in nitrogen content. Hard 
wood ashes contain from one to ten 
percent potash and, if unleached, con- 
tain at least four per cent of it. Phos- 
phorus content is usually about one 
to 1.5 per cent or sometimes two per 
cent. Wood ashes may be used much 
the same as any other organic material 
in the sheet composting process, but 
they should be mixed well with green 
matter prior to spreading on the soil. 
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Your tillage is easier, 
faster...much lower in 
cost with the 


sEAMAN 


Ks DUTY ROTA + 


TILLIY 







EASIER? Yes, because you need to hook up only 
one implement,— (not 3)—when you use the 
SEAMAN TILLIT. And the TILLIT is controlled 
by your tractor’s hydraulic system. 


FASTER? Yes, because you often need only one 
trip to get a perfect seed-bed — ready for imme- 
diate planting. 


SEAMAN TILLIT chopping, milling MUCH LOWER IN COST? Yes, because with 


and burying standing cornstalks. 


one-trip tillage you save many costly man and 
machine hours. 

But you get much more with the SEAMAN 
TILLIT. Conversion to humus of green manure 
and other fertilizers is greatly accelerated because 
they are uniformly and thoroughly mixed in a 
highly aerated, moisture-retaining seed bed. 
TILLIT tillage actually improves 

your sp Re me te ~~ you f- 

Seat better more profitable yields. Write 

raid Gade Ga aen ee co for the name of SEAMAN dealer / 
face for removal or weather-kill. in your area. Justa post card will 
do. No obligation. 

AND WHILE YOU ARE WRITING.. 
ask for the booklet ‘‘Benefits of 
Rotary Tillage."’ Describes years ; 
of experience. Gives case his- / 


tories, how, when and where 
rotary tillage is profitable. 



















SEAMAN TILLIT aida « and mixing- 
in cover crop and weeds. 


396 N. 25th STREET — 3, WIS. 
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DIGESTING 


draw people even from 





rr earbase. sewage. Sludge 
in continuous flow daily making an 
odorless complete rich organic fer- 
tilizer ‘Organo’ sold at per ton. 
@ Two college digestors now oper- 
ating. Send for interesting news- 
paper report. Digestor also operating 
daily this Laboratory. Seen by ap- 
pointment. 
@ Cities and agents now make 
profits from wastes at production 
cost of $5.00 per ton. 
@ We sell Organo Complex Con- 
centrated to treat half of one acre 


compost, $10.00 per 100 ibs., 
Two iMusteated books of 127 pages 


wing successful systems of com- 
and improved nutrition. Also 


at 
HOME, 
on the 


FARM 


and in 


the 


posting 
patented rapid flow composting digestors of 5 to 50 
tons capacity per d 


lay. Books now reduced to $5 for 


t 
. Nitro gen Hty- | bacteria improve compost, soil, 
used to mak +o 

s — to build patents omposters for home and 


farm 


e Bacterial Activators to run digestors 50¢ per ton. 
Chiorovim the first Chlorophyll complete organic 


. 
food with — richer than meat, natural vitamins 
and miner 


fa Lactic acid Bulgarian yoghurt overcome putrefac- 
on 


@ EARP MINERALS supply trace elements. 


EARP-THOMAS LABORATORIES 


Hampton, New Jersey 














SAVE 1002 


COSTS AS LITTLE AS 
trenght prepord 









BROADCASTER 
Factory-to-you plon 





Py) LIME - SEED - FERTILIZER 








Stop Panic 


THE JOURNAL OF ORGANIC HUSBANDRY 


in the current issue: 

Production: Food Without Chemicals; 
Goats on the Farm: Cattle Breeders Directory: Don't 
Kill These Germs; Fertility from the Cities and many 
lively organic articles. 

Quarterly—!liustrated $1.50 for | year post free. 

dited by F. Newman Turner 

(Author of Fertility Farming 4 Herdsmanship) 


| FERNE FARM, SHAFTESBURY. DORSET, England 
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Crops: 


ActivO will help you farm better—at a cost so 
negligible you can’t afford not to use it. ActivO 
is Nature's own dynamic soil energizer. con- 
ditioner and balancer as well as an activator for 
making compost quicker by any met . Send 
now for complete free details on how you mix it 
with fertilizer and mulches or apply it directly 
to soil by spreading or spraying . or how to 
apply it to seed—everything from potatoes, corn 
and beans to garden and flower seed. 


ActivO contains the wonder-working BIOTICS { 
and billions of friendly bacteria—plus hormones, 
enzymes. vitamins { 
erals. Many try to none have 
succeeded. DON’T ACCEPT SUBSTITUTES! { 
Available nationally from Hoover Soil Service 
agencies and farm-supply dealers, $1 to $19.95 { 
Or send $5.95 for prepaid farm-tria! size—enough 

to energize 6500 Ibs. fertilizer, mulches, 

34 to 400 bushels of seed. { 


BENSON-MACLEAN 
Bridgeton 22, Indiana 
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Increase Yields 
While You Build 
Rich Organic Soils 





This test at the Dixon eaten 1". Soil Fer- 
tility Plots is one of the many examples of 
the value of finely ground rock phosphate. 
The untreated plot at left, yielded only 4 bu. 
of wheat per acre. The plot at right, treated 
with rock phosphate and lime produced 20 
bu. per acre. 


Reap Bigger Profits 


Quicker, with 








SINCE 1902 


Notural Phosphote 
Direct from Mine 


lel, Cround Kock PHOSPHATE 


Arrow Brand Finely Ground Rock Phos- 
phate gives quick returns on your soil 
improvement investment. It is ground 
so extremely fine that 70% passes 
through a 325-mesh screen! These ultra- 
fine particles are freely acted upon by 
soil and root acids and supply natural 
phosphorus as needed by plants. This 
natural mineral is not soluble in water, 
can’t leach out. One application (1,000 
to 1,500 Ibs. per acre) will keep your soil 
phosphorus-rich for 8 to 10 years. 


Arrow Brand is mined and prepared 
from one of Nature’s richest phosphate 
deposits, and is the kind of rock phos- 
phate used on experimental test plots 
for over 50 years. 


Write for Literature and prices. 


DEALERS WANTED 


Choice territories open. 
Write for information. 


ROBIN JONES PHOSPHATE CO. 


804 Church St. Nashville, Tenn. 
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Clean Chimneys Permanently 


Stops down draft and Creosote, prevents furnace 
explosions—pulsations. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
This metal pot, (with character). Mailable. For 
free booklet (PAC) address 

WIG., ABINGTON, MASS. 


SAVES up to much FUEL 









FRESHLY HULLED — FRESHLY PACKED. 


New Crop, Extra Large Kernels 
cial: 12 oz. $1 
Nutrition News Review 
Sent Free on Request 
Dept. OF -12, Box 21, Jersey City 3,N.J. 


Heavy 3-ply STAINLESS STEEL 


WATERLESS COOKWARE 


only $59.95 set. Individual pieces available. 
Free literature. Tableware in 5 patterns. 


Prices on request. 


STAINLESS STEEL,  "Sitin° end: ‘Indiana 


BINDER 
CLOSEOUT 




















Here is the last chance to keep your 
back copies of THE ORGANIC 
FARMER fresh and ready for instant 
reference for years to come. Richly 
stamped in gold, these sturdy leather- 
ette binders make a valuable addition 
to any library. Each binder holds 12 
issues which may be easily inserted 
or removed. 


We have only a handful left, and the 
new ORGANIC GARDENING and 
FARMING binders will not be ready 
for several months, so order NOW 
and save 75c¢ over regular cost of 
$2.00. Our price until sold out: 


7 t «25 postpaid 


THE ORGANIC FARMER 


Dept. B Emmaus, Pa. 
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“You a organic farmer, too, Uncle Wallace? 
Dad said he bet your money was moldy.” 


December, 1953 








The community DARK NEST 
that boosts production of higher 


quality eggs! 


Eliminates dirty and broken eggs 
® Cannibalism ® Egg eating ® 
Pick-outs ® Eggs cool quickly. 


ONE FIVE FOOT NEST 
ACCOMMODATES 100 HENS 








DEALERS y= AA. ey 
— EGSAVER NESTS, INC. 
for Dept. O 
details BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 














COMPOST 
50c A TON 


Easily Made From Waste Material 


Burkleigh Compost Activator is entirely natural; organic. 
Makes sweet, earthy compost from leaves, grass clippings, 
garden waste, hay, straw, sawdust, manures if available. 
A little does much. Keeps full strength until used. 

Send only $1. for enough to activate up to two tons, plus 
complete instructions including ‘‘Secrets of Sawdust’’ and 
special 32-page booklet ‘‘Gardening in God’s Way.” 


BURKLEIGH COMPANY 
Dept. 211 Towson, Maryland 


SAVE ! surn woop 


RITEWAY 


HEATERS—FURNACES 
BOILERS 
Enthusiastic owners report 
RITEWAY’s exclusive com- 
plete combustion principle 
soves up to half the fuel. 
Lorge fuel magazine and 
thermostat hold even tem- 

perature for 24 hours. 











Thoroughly tested and approved. 
Burns any kind of wood — or coal. 


Check below for further information: 
Cl eaters L] somers 
(J rurwaces 

PprcekWAY MFG. CO. 


P.0. Bex GA HM orrisontyen. \’s 
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Your Land Can Make 
More Dollars For You! 








REASONS WHY 








NEEINSANID 


IS THE BEST SOIL REJUVENATOR 





YOU CAN SAVE 
plenty of dollars on 
freight rates—when 
you use GREEN- 
SAND—one applica- 
tion lasts. You save 
on labor, too. 


It supplies 
EXCHANGEABLE 
IRON necessary in 
helping prevent plant 
Chlorosis. 


We also supply the 
natural product AA 
Ouality ground 
Phosphate Rock. 


Not sold as a fertilizer, Green- 
sand is not a water soluble 
commercial fertilizer and is 
not offered as such. 





1 BASE-EXCHANCE: GREENSAND consists principally of the Zeolite 
mineral GLAUCONITE, the BASE-EXCHANGE mineral which regulates 
the plant nutrient balance in the soil. 


2 QUICK ACTING: GREENSAND releases POTASH and other plant 
nutrients to growing plant roots by BASE-EXCHANGE as soon as applied. 
It is not necessary to wait months and years for gradual disintegration before 
the piant nutrients are available. 


LONG LASTING: GREENSAND is over 99% insoluble in rain water, 
hence is not leached out of the soil during rainy weather. The POTASH 
content remains in the soil for years until completely absorbed by plants. 


4 EASILY APPLIED: GREENSAND is a fine granular sand low in dust 
content. It is FREE FLOWING and easily applied either with spreaders 
or by broadcasting. It will not blow off or wasn away during or after application. 


5 SAFE: GREENSAND may be applied at anytime without harm to plants 
or person. It may be mixed with seed for pasture application and applied 
while the cattle are feeding. It may be applied in the middle of winter to 
give plants a better start In spring. Applied over snow in late winter it will 
absorb moisture and heat to melt the snow sooner and permit earlier planting 
of a crop. 


6 PLANT FOOD VALUE: GREENSAND is a marine deposit of animal 
and plant refuse left on the bottom of the sea millions of years ago when 
the ocean covered all Southern New Jersey. It not only contains one of the 
highest contents of POTASH which helps plants resist disease, drought, and 
cold, but also contains all of the essential trace elements required for sturdy 
plant growth. These are available by BASE-EXCHANGE at the growing root 
tips. and de not build up to toxic proportion regardless of how much GREEN- 
SAND is applied to the soil. 


SOIL BACTERIA STIMULANT: GREENSAND, because of its marine 
7 origin, is highly stimulating to soil bacteria. Used with clover, alfalfa, 
and other legume cover crops, the nitrifying bacteria will be greatly stimulated 
to give a crop richer in protein if cut for hay or silage or if used for pasture 
Such a crop plowed under will supply natural nitrogen for the following crop 
FOR BETTER FOOD FROM BETTER CROPS ...USE GREENSAND. 


ANYONE INTERESTED IN OUR PRODUCTS, WHETHER SMALL AMOUNT 
BUYERS OR CARLOAD BUYERS, CAN BUY FROM US DIRECT 


NATIONAL SOIL CONSERVATION, INC. 
26 Journal Square, Jersey City 6, N. J., Plant and Mine—Medford, N. J. 
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Rates for the new Organic Gardening and Farming are 32¢ per word. Minimum 25 words, or $8.00. Payable in advance. 
include name and address in word count. Copy deadline is i8th of second month preceding date of issue. Write Organic 
Gardening and Farming, Advertising Dept., Emmaus 2, Penna. Send check or money order with copy. 








NATURAL SOIL CONDITIONERS 


POULTRY 





Conserve and maintain soil fertility with High Gra 
GOLDEN-GLO POWDERED ROCK PHOSPHATE. Stand 
ard product for over fifty years. Quality and prompt de- 

Request literature and delivered prices. 
ao EATON-MANN PHOSPHATE . 
oliet, I. 





COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE AND GLAUCONITE MARL— 
the only two mined products that have the powe' 
Exchange in your soil. For Michigan, Ohio and Indiana. 
Write for details. Dealers wanted. | =. “ANNI NG, 
495! South Custer Road, Monroe, Michi 
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NEW YORK! Go organic with Hoover's enaidal Phosphate 
- a Marl) Natural Potash. Put trace chements 

feed your livestock better. GEORGE E. 
FOSTER. Dept. 6F, Gilman, Illinois. 





ARROW BRAND ROCK PHOSPHATE, finest material 
available; write for sample and seoratare. Dealers Wanted. 
Also KAYLORITE Greensand. OHIO ROCK PHOSPHATE 
SALES, Route 6, Springfield, Ohio. Phone 2-1713. 





RUHM’S SUPERFINE PHOSPHATE ROCK National Soil 
Greensand (Marland), Dolomite Limestone, Hershey Ko-K- 
O, Fertilife Compost—bag or carload. FRED VEITH, 3505 
Mozart Ave., , Ohio. 


DAY OLD and started CHICKS from Organic stock. Write 
for circular now. Ask about the new ORGANIC GRIT for 
poultry. LUCKIE ORGANIC GARDENS, Kulpsville, Pa. 





EARTHWORMS 





RED EGYPTIAN TYPE—Year around shipment—Agri- 
culture and Fishing—Breeders $4.00 per 1000 PREPAID. 
Write for Quantity prices. KESSINGER EARTHWORM 
FARM, 1210 8th Ave., Arcadia, California. 





Two Hundred Million Heart of Georgia Quality RED 
WIGGLERS ready for shipment. Contact me for your regu- 
lar requirements. Live delivery and count guaranteed. Ship- 
ping capacity 500,000 daily. 200—$1.50; 500—$2.50 de- 
livered. Dealers write. Culture $4.00 per gallon or 5 
gallons or more $3.50 per gallon delivered plus 10% on 
West Coast orders (contains reo 1500 worms and 
eggs all sizes). Capsules $7.00 i“ thousand. RAINEY’S 
BAIT RANCH, Eatonton, Georgia. 


RAISE SIGSER. | BETTER FRUITS, VEGETABLES, 
FLOW oo i. y “‘harnessing’’ earthworms. First get 
unusual “An Earthworm Turned His Life’’—Free. 
woe EARTHMASTER SYSTEM, Dept. 24, El Monte, 
alif. 














MINNESOTA, NORTH DAKOTA, SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Mineralize your soil with Colloidal Phosphate, Green Sand 
(Marl), Bysce-Tite. Pope used check results for quality 
and quantity b; parison. Send for pamphlet. Dealers 
wanted. WAL voer. Lake Crystal, Minnesota. 





uction from ALBAL?: ACID-NORMAL land with 

nAINBOW ar itePAt. $7.00* per acre. Over 30 natural 

nerals. pH 7.2%. (*Price POR) WALLACE MINERAL 
CORPORATION. 170 West Virgina, Denver, Colorado. 











USE COMESTICATED cAnTewenEs for best results 
in Gardening. Folder free. 500—$2.75, 1000—$4.50, 5000 
and over, $4.00— 1000. CDMONDSON HATCHERY, 118 
Mirabeau, Greenfield, Ohio. 


SOIL ANALYSIS 


STOP GUESSWORK ABOUT YOUR CROPS! Reliable 
laboratory analysis, complete recommendations for lime, 
plant food, os. trace elements, $4.50. For full infor 














mation and samplin; directions write 
FRUITS HARRINGTON, ‘Agricaitara Chemist, Carversville, Penna. 
SPECIAL yy PRICES ON BEARING AGE Apple, 
—, — , 4 ~ 7 ow b.. 1, => — thirty “aye it FOODS 
or each; special price— > 
$ 5 yr. old $5.00 grade NOW $3.00 each. «~* or HONEY—Pure—Delicious. Blend of clover, berries and 


2.50 each 
12 trees and get 5 free. EGYPTIAN NURSERY CO., 
Dept. O Farina, Ill. 





DEPENDABLE co ‘eA oe am, ogg fruits, 
entals, Wr 


and ral tock. ite free 
catalog in color. CUMBERLAND VALLEY NURSERIES. 
INC., Dept. 114, McMinnville, Tennessee. 


native wild flowers. 60 Ib. can $10.80 on not prepaid. 
5 Ib. can $2.10. vyposts to 38rd zone. FRANK FEKEL, 
Route 6, Vineland N. 

HAVE FUN POPPING: CORN. Serve i a..y with 
order, ideas how to make parties lively. s $1.00; 
10—$1.75; 25—$3.75. MURDOCK POPCORN. FARMS. 
Farmi Kentucky. 








VEGETABLES 


oy Yee ge F2 of oe CLIMBING TOMATO. 

l the big, red, ripe tomatoes fami six can eat. 
Toy bear until frost. Send Si. 00 for 12 of these large 
wonderful plants, postage prepaid by us. State when you 
want shipment made. Free instructions how to grow and 
our New 1954 Calendar Catalog. Order Today. P. D. 
FULWOOD, Dept. 112, Tifton, Georgia 

















cueres UNSHELLED STUART PAPER SHELL 
— ANS. 10 lbs.—$6.40 Postpaid. Add $2.25 to remit- 

and will send you efficient ne. HENRIQUES 
NURSERIES. Route |, Pascagoula, M 


DIET SUPPLEMENTS 
he Le ~ Natural and Organic food supplements 


direct Complete line Vitamins, finest quality. 
FREE ane rit. BARTH’S, Dep*. 718F, Woodmere, N.Y. 

















HERBS 
WE SELL HEALTHFUL HERB TEAS, write for tree BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
atalog many nteresting ims on cosmetics 
Make money addressing envelopes. Our instructions reveal 
2 ea ecg? and etc. HOUSE OF HERBS, Springville oy” PAUL GLENWAY, 5713 Euclid, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 
FLOWERS WANTED TO BUY 





100 BLOOMING SIZE OL AS10L. US BULBS: in about 50 
gorgeous colors. $2.50, 200 bulbs $4.50 postpaid. Free 
catalog featuring many outstanding varieties. TAYLOR 
GARDENS, Ware, Mass. 

THE BEST IN a gee We list most of the new 
and the best of the y Write for fine. list. 
CHUCK’S GLAD PATCH, Dept. J, Albert Lea, 








$3.00 for 1877 or 1909s and $1.00 for 1908s or 1914d cents. 
Other old coins wanted. Free list. KARLOV, Box 296, 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 

GARDEW NG EQUIPMENT... Mulcher Compost Shredder 
wanted. siust be Heavy Duty; perfect condition, in Phila- 
delphia area. Give particulars, quick sale price. BARR, 
3399 Schoolhouse Lane, Te 9-3399. 
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AANA ANNAN AANA AANNANABARARAD 


HOOVER SOIL SERVICE 


distributors in your area can supply all 
these dependable natural products: 


COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE 
PHOSLAND 
MARLAND 
HYBRO.-TITE 
SOIL-NU 
ACTIVO 
HOOVER'S ORGANIC BLEND 


Many territories have dealers in local 
communities. Write to the distributor 
nearest you for your local dealer’s name. 


ILLINOIS 
Hoover Soil Service, Gilman. Phone 70. 


SO. INDIANA AND OHIO 
Joe Francis, Rte. 1, Terre Haute. 


NO. INDIANA, OHIO, MICHIGAN 
Jess Fanning, 4951 So. Custer Rd., 
Monroe, Mich. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Harry Leightley, Centre Hall. 
WISCONSIN 
Ed Spindler, Stratford. 


IDAHO, WASHINGTON, OREGON 
Johnnie Kuest, Route 1, Twin Falls, Idaho. 


NEBRASKA 
B. J. Hespen, 1638 D. St., Fremont. 


TEXAS AND NEW MEXICO 
Charles Zamzow, 111 E. 6th St., San Juan. 


KANSAS 
V. C. Schroder, Cherryvale. 


NO. KANSAS 
Arnold A. Schoen, Sylvan Grove. 


FLORIDA 
J. A. Whiting, 1700 Canton Ave., Orlando. 
Phone 3-7281. 


NEW YORK 
George A. Foster, 56 E. Main St., 
Richfield Springs. 
CALIFORNIA 
Dewey Pleak, 209 Central St., Loma Linda. 


IOWA 
Harold McCaw, Center Point. 


For ALABAMA or any state that does not 

allow Soil Conditioners, order direct from 

Hoover Soil Service, Gilman, Illinois; Joe 

Franci$, Terre Haute, Indiana or Jess Fan- 

ning of Monroe, Michigan. Remittance 
with order, please. 
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YOUR LEATHER JACKET RENOVATED EXPERTLY; 
cleaned, redyed, relined. resewed, etc Free circular. 
BERLEW MFG. CO., Dept. 9, Freeport, New York. 





CESSPOOLS, SEPTIC TANKS, etc.. cleaned and deodor- 
ized by application of miracle fermentation. Comes in pellet 
form. Reduces masses, opens clogged ——, cesspools, ete 
Saves annual pumping and cleaning. Cos $2.50. Shipped 
parcel post anywhere in U.S. ELECTRIC SEWER CLEAN- 
ING CO., 294 Lincoln St., Allston 34, Mass 

STAINLESS STEEL VAPORSEAL. One quart sauce pan 
$6.50. Two Quart $7.50. 34—$8.50. Six—$13.50 Pressure 
Cookers. Skillets. Dripolators. MAJOR COMPANY. 226 
Durant, Springfield, Mass. 








CERTIFIED 
ORGANICALLY-GROWN 





All produce listed below is certified by notarized 
affidavit to be organically grown. 





HIGHEST QUALITY CITRUS FRUIT—washed in pure 


water otherwise just as they come from the tree—unsprayed 
—mixed sizes only; white grapefruit, oranges. $2.00 per 
bushel. Oranges-grapefruit mixed $2.50. Tangerines $3.00 
L. P. DEWOLF. Crescent City, Fla. 








TREE RIPENED FRUIT— Oranges, Grapefruit or Mixed, 

$2.50 bushel, average express $2.58. Organically grown, 

mixed sizes, no washing, gas or sprays. Satisfaction guar- 

anteed. Add $1.25 five pounds Florida Honey shipped with 

putt, postage extra if mailed. GARLITS GROVES. Seffner, 
jorida 





ORGANICALLY GROWN FOODS—Whole grain baked 
goods, flour, cereals. fruits, huge selection of all natural 
unsprayed foods. We s regularly throughout U. 8. 
GUARANTEED FRESH 4 Send postcard for 
free catalog. STONE MILL PRODUCTS. Dept. EE-I2. 
1014 Franklin Street, Grand Rapids. Michigan. 











SUNFLOWER SEEDS. Hulled or Unhulled Small 
supply from Rodale Organic Farm. Unhulled seeds 70¢ Ib 
postpaid (90¢ Ib. W. of Miss.). Freshly hulled seeds $1.50 
lb. postpaid ($1.70 W. of Miss.) Write for prices on 
larger quantities. RAYMOND GREENBAUM, RD 2, 
Allentown, Penna. 


For milling for canon. consumption. A limited amount of 
high yielding open-pollinated YELLOW CORN. Strictly 
Organically Grown on ground on which commercial fertilizer 
and poison sprays have never been applied. Chemical tests 
show—Protein 10.25% to 11%. Fat 4.12% to 4.35%. Crude 
Fiber 2%. For Trial purposes. Corn shelled, cleaned and 
sacked. F.O.B. Mt. Vernon, Iowa at 6¢ per pound. BURT 
NEAL & SON, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 





SOLAR-NECTAR NAVEL ORANGES tree ripened. Grown 
organically in rich California soils in golden sunshine and 
pure, clean air of Sierra Nevada foothills. A jumbled 
volume pack of assorted sizes. $5.00 a box (1-2/5 bu.) 
Express collect before Jan. 15, $6.00 after. Those ordering 
shipment before peak of season are entitled to $5.00 price 
throughout harvest. Send money with order. Shipping sea- 
son, Dec.-Mar. HENRY CARDELL, Lincoln, Calif. 








ORGANIC WHOLE WHEAT OR RYE FLOUR, GRAINS. 
Send for FREE folder. STARLAND NATURAL FARM, 
Layton, New Jersey. 





BE THE FIRST to try our Honied Fruit Flavors. Organic 
honey blended with organic fruits. Six 3-oz. jars postpaid 
anywhere in the U.S.A. Ideal Xmas gifts, church prizes, 
showers, bridge parties, diabetics ORGANIC HONEY 
GARDENS, York, Maine. 


TREE RIPENED ORANGES from old a Organic 
Farm. No sprays, gas or coloring. $2.25 bushel. Average 

i $2.16. FRANK WOLF, Box 179-A, Route 2, Plant 
City, Florida. 








WHEAT, CORN. Nutritious Organic Whole Grains. For 
cereals or home grinding as needed. Wheat—10 Ibs. $1.00; 
100 Ibs. $8.00. Corn—5 Ibs. $1.00. Postage extra. EVA 
WOLF, Barto, R.0. 1, Penna. 


ORGANICALLY GROWN WHEAT processed into 100% 
whole wheat and cereal containing all the original vitamins 
and mineral] salts of the wheat berry. Trial 5 Ib. bag of 
flour or cereal sent postpaid for $1.20; west of the Missis- 
sippi River $1.50. LOUHELEN RANCH, Davison, Mich. 


TREE- awene? and - TREE- COLORED assorted varieties 
and ea I RGANICALLY GROWN oranges a ar 
bu. bas y Fe. Sia shipping early December. CART- 
WRIGHT. GROVES, Carrizo Springs, Texas. 











The Organic Farmer 








New, exact way 


to insure 
crop productivi ty 


yr y 
Hoover Soil Service’s new 


SOIL PRESCRIPTION SERVICE 


HOOVER’S ORGANIC BLEND 
mixed to meet the individual 
fertility needs of your farm 


NOW ... Hoover specialists will mix Spring. No need to apply 3 or 4 rock 
your own private formula of Hoover's powders. You do your entire distribut- 
Organic Blend...the one-application ing job at one time, with one appli- 
soil builder and conditioner scientifi cation of Hoover's Organic Blend. 
cally blended to insure balanced ratio 


of Nitrogen, Phosphorus, Potassium [TE RE*S HOW TO GET 
and trace minerals. janeaes . 
YOUR PRIVATE BLEND 


Write us a letter describing the general 
condition of your farm...number of 
acres, what crops you've had for the 
past 5 years or so, what you intend to 
grow. We'd like to know the pH of 
your soil, how much green manuring 
you've been doing, etc. The more in- 
formation the better. 


Art Chapman of Clay City, Indiana, ts 
just one of the many farmers who tried 
Hoover's Organic Blend with amazing 
results. The Chapman farm is in very 
poor farming country...scrub timber 
over poor clay. By applying just 250 
Ibs. Hoover's Organic Blend to the 
acre, farmer Chapman increased his 
soy bean yield 8-10 bu. per acre. His Simplest way of getting accurate infor- 
corn yield went up 15-20 bu. per acre. mation is to have a soil test made. Send 
These wonderful results on clay soil, il: dhe comain. 26 See cae’ pale “a 
ie drought —— * thanks to test, dig up about a pint of soil from 
Hoover's Organic Blend an 8” deep hole in a typical field. Send 
Hoover's Blend is a carefully controlled the sample along with your descrip- 
combination of 7 of the best natural tion. We will make an accurate esti- 
materials available. You are sure of mate of your fertility needs, recom 
maximum value. There is no waste mend the correct mixture for your 
through leaching or burning. Every soil. Our nearest dealer will visit you 
precious nutrient goes into feeding and give you tonnage and cost data. 
vour crops. And Hoover's Organic Take advantage of this wonderful new 
Blend will save you valuable time next service... NOW. 





See opposite pag 


SEND YOUR SOIL ANALYSIS OR SAMPLE . . . TODAY to 


st of Hoover dealers in your area, 








Do You Have 
This WINTER? 


Light Bulldozing 


Summer and Fall? 





... Grading and 


to Do Next Spring, 


Here's Why ROTOTILLER 
Does These Jobs So Well 


Spring it will have paid for itself! Mail thi 
Coupon below and let us tell you all about 


Improves Your Soil 
With either the Snowplow Blade or the 
Snow Blower Attachment, the Standard 
Model 2, with 214 H.P., will easily clear 
heavy snowfalls. Walks or drives 200 
feet or more are “duck soup” for this 
most popular of all (according to Or 


| ROTOTILLERS are geared for the job. 
. All Season Long! 


With 
New 


ROTOTILLER’S 
“Chopper- Diggers” 


ganic Gardeners) power gardening ma 
chine. 


When used as a Bulldozer, the tines first 
That is the secret of the 


loosen the dirt. 
amazing job these relatively small ma 


chines will do. No ordinary “plow-type” 


you can compost cover and 
green manure crops—even 
garbage — right in 


itself! 


your 
garden This easy 
way you can be improving 


your soil all season long! 


garden tractor can come near to equal 
ing a ROTOTILLER for this work, be 
cause they have no revolving tines to 
pre-loosen the soil. 


Our FREE 
ture-packed book tells all 


68-page, pic 


about it. Simply mail the 
coupon, 

If you are an organic gardener, you will 
surely have a ROTOTILLER some day. Why 
not get it now—not only for snow removal, 
but for so many other Winter jobs it does so 
well, like wood sawing, water pumping, elec wee 

- - work in 
tricity generating, hauling, etc. By next aps oe 


Rototiller 
Model 2 
a day 


an hour 


MAIL COUPON BELOW TODAY 





ROTOTILLER, Inc. 
Dept. 1012, Troy, New York 


Please send me by return mail a copy of your 68 
page FREE BOOK telling all about the New Light 
ning-Change ROTOTILLER and its many wonderfu 


Lightning-Change Attachments 


‘(PLEASE PRINT) 























